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Return To Pure 
Reinsurance Seen 


By The Munich 


A Turn In Tide Coming, According 
To Greatest German 
Insurance Company 


AN ARTICLE ABOUT ITSELF 


What Happened To It As Result 
Of War; Doing Big Life 
Business 











One of the most interesting articles in 
the reinsurance edition of “The Review,” 
a British newspaper, which has just ar- 
rived in this country is a statement 
from the Munich Reinsurance Co., once 
the biggest of the reinsurance compa- 
nies, telling what happened to it as a 
result of the war and making predic- 
tions relative to the future. Under the 
head of reciprocity it says: 

“Nowadays a great number of direct 
insurers are obsessed with the idea of 
reciprocity. The thought of the com- 
parative ease with which they can se- 
cure a rapid increase of premium in- 
come dominates any other consideration 
and opens the way to a still further de- 
terioration in treaty conditions. One 
can see enormous dangers that are in- 
volved with re-insurance business which 
can only be countered when the man- 
agers of the company are in constant 
touch with the direct underwriters in 
different countries and closely follow all 
movements in the political and economic 
Situation all over the world, so that they 
may not be surprised by crises, know 
the composition and quality of the direct 
companies’ business and how to judge of 
Its value, work out mathematically the 
figures for all offers submitted, watch 
for and guard against the dangers of ac- 
cumulation of risk, and expect catastro- 
Phes and provide beforehand by an ex- 
act control of limits that their conse- 
quences shall be as light as possible. Yet 
companies otherwise cautious lightly 
take, in reciprocity on unknown risks, 
several times the original insurer’s re- 
tention, whilst on their own business, 
surveyed by themselves, they would only 
and one line. It is inevitable that this 

Isregard of the indisputable fact that 
earance and its sphere is some- 
thing fundamentally different from direct 
Msurance, must ultimately bring its own 
Punishment. One may perhaps have 
= here and there for a time, but 
What will these profits, certainly modest 
in these days, avail against the inevitable 
test of a heavy debit? 

ertainly when the direct companies 
ave become accustomed to the increased 
Premium income, obtained without any 
Special Organization and its attendant 
rig they will be loath to part with 
oe will endeavor to keep it in spite 
all. However, the tide will probably 
urn. We at least are convinced that by 
oaeure of circumstances the future 
in see a return to pure re-insurance 
a as in the past re-insurance from di- 
ct companies to direct companies was 
(Continued on page 28) 





PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 








For better heating 
and fewer fires 


‘THROUGH THE AGENT” 


HE effects of the strong, steady magazine advertising done by the Insurance Company 

of North America are shown in results that come in through the agent. 

North America Agents gladly testify to the efficacy of this advertising in making it 
more easy for them to approach prospects, by aiding them in booking renewals, and in 
otherwise facilitating their solicitation work. 

Invariably, each North America Magazine advertisement directs the reader to the 


agent, as the property-owner’s counselor in all matters of property protection. 
this advertising works through the agent, to the agent’s benefit and advantage. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 


So all 
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The Liberating Highroad 


Byroads may be peaceful pathways, but they do not lead to ambitious 
destinations. Fear keeps many from joining the great procession that 
moves along the highway to success. They mistakenly fear they lack 
ability, and they shelter themselves in a salaried position whose future is 
not satisfyingly bright. Life insurance salesmanship is a liberator of such 
men. Cast out fear, have faith that you are as capable as other men, learn 
how fine an opportunity life insurance provides, and then leave the by- 
way for this highway on which thousands and thousands are happily and 
safely traveling. 








Confer with the nearest Penn Mutual General Agent, or write direct 
to our Home Office, if you are ambitious, industrious, and desire success. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 
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INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
| write practically every form of insurance except life 














Criticise Advice 
Of Editors On 
Small Policies 


Newspaper Syndicate Told People 
to Buy in $1,000 Insurance 
Units 


ARGUMENT SHOT TO PIECES 


K. A. Luther Says Duplication of 
Insurance Policies Is Expensive 
and Not Advisable 











An article, widely syndicated in daily 
newspapers, and sent out by Associated 
Editors, Inc., advising newspaper read- 
ers to carry their life insurance in 
$1,000 units rather than in one large pol- 
icy, has aroused insurance men in vari- 
ous parts of the country who regard 
the reasoning and advice as fallacious. 
The chief point made in the article was 
that five $1,000 policies are better for 
the average man to carry than a $5,000 
policy because if he loses employment or 
becomes temporarily unable to find work 
he can cash in a policy or two, applying 
the premiums to keep the other policies 
in force. 

Views of K. A. Luther 


Among those who believe this article 
of Associated Editors, Inc., will mislead 
the public and give an impression which 
should be corrected is K. A. Luther, vice- 
president of the Aetna Life, who said 
this week to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Advocating that life insurance be 
bought in $1,000 units is contrary to the 
policy of most of the leading companies, 
and would, I am sure, if carried out in 
practice, result to the disadvantage of 
the insuring public. 

“One of the most important factors 
which enables a life insurance company 
to effect economy of management is the 
size of its average policy. It is obvious 
that the cost of issuing and administering 
a $1,000 policy is practically equal to that 
of a $10,000 policy, and one can easily 
appreciate that there would be a consid- 
erable reflection in rates and dividends 
if a company issued the bulk of its busi- 
ness in $1,000 units. 

“Apart from this, there would seem to 
be no real justification for the average 
man’s carrying five $1,000 policies rather 
than one $5,000 policy, from the stand- 
point of convenience in surrendering one 
or more of the policies in the event that 
he becomes unable to continue the full 
amount of insurance. He can accomplish 
the same result quite as easily with one 
$5,000 policy by merely having his policy 
reduced in amount and collecting the 
cash value of the surrendered portion.” 

Bad Economics, Says Myrick 

Julian S. Myrick, president of the Na- 
peor Association of Life Underwriters, 
said: 

“Appealing to a man to take out small 
policies because some day he may be 
unemployed and unable to pay for larger 
policies is bad philosophy and bad eco- 
nomics. A mari should not contemplate 
that he is going to be broke some day. He 
should think in terms of success and 


(Continued on page 17) 
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A New Way To Arouse Interest 





On First Interview 
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BOTH PROVIDE FOR YOU AT RETIREMENT AGE 
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Insurance Executive 
Is Carrying $700,000 


LINE OF C. M. HANSEN, NEW YORK 





Garnette E. McCormick of Aetna Life, 
Formerly of West Virginia Insur- 
ance Dept., Writes $100,000 Of It 





That insurance executives believe in 
insurance is again demonstrated in the 
case of Carl M. Hansen, vice-president, 
General Reinsurance Corp. of New York 
City, a company with assets of more 
than $11,000,000. 

Recently, Mr. Hansen took out an ad- 
ditional line of $100,000 which makes 
$700,000 in all on his life. The $100,000 
policy was written by Garnette E. Me- 
Cormick of the R. H. Keffer agency of 





CARL M. HANSEN 


| the Aetna Life, 100 William street. Miss 


McCormick was formerly with the West 
Virginia Insurance Department, and 
came here a year ago and has been call- 
ing upon brokers interesting them in the 
100 William street agency of the Aetna 
Life. 

The General Reinsurance Corp. has 
made unusually rapid progress under the 
ansen administration. At the time he 
took charge he was vice-president and 
general manager of the American Re- 
msurance Co, of Philadelphia. He sold 
his interest in that company and went 
under the financial guidance of J. G. 
White, who has an international reputa- 
tion as a leader in both finance and en- 
gineering. Mr. White is chairman of the 
board of the General Reinsurance Corp. 
Mr. Hansen came here from Denmark; 
landed in Canada with sixty cents in his 
Pocket ; and at first engaged in construc- 
tion and engineering work. He was a 
Plant superintendent and finally entered 
the insurance business with the Mary- 
land Casualty. Later he got into the 
compensation end and became manager 
of the schedule rating compensation di- 
vision of the National Workmen’s Conr 
pensation Bureau. He is generally re- 
garded as having one of the best crea- 
tive minds in the insurance business. 





RECENT GROUP POLICY 
Four hundred employes of the Colonial 
Steel Co, have recently been covered by 
4 group life policy through the Shirley 
agency of the Connecticut General. The 
Policy has been issued on a co-operative 
asis. The insurance has been written 
or a flat amount of $1,000 and is pav- 
able to a beneficiary at the insured’s 
death or to the employe himself, should 
€ become totally and permanently dis- 

abled before age 60. j 














FOR INSURANCE MEN 





WHO WANT TO MAKE MORE MONEY 





*“RIEHLE AGENCY, EQUITABLE LIFE 
Offers you expert training that will 
materially increase your income. Through 
the *RIEHLE AGENCY you may attend 
the Equitable Home Office School or use 
the Equitable correspondence training 
course. Graduates of the school do 44% 
more business without insuring more 
people. 


THEY KNOW HOW TO SELL 





Drop in and we will talk it over or write 
for our very interesting booklet “HOW 
TO START SELLING.” 


Decide NOW! Act right NOW! Get the 
“dope” TODAY!!! 


*JOHN M. RIEHLE, Manager 
“THEODORE M. RIEHLE, 
Associate Manager 


The 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. 
Suite 1103-1106, Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 
Telephone Exchange: Lackawanna 7150 











“‘4 LIVE, SUCCESSFUL, FRIENDLY AGENCY—THE RIEHLE AGENCY” 




















Hillsman Taylor Now 
Head of Missouri State 


M. E. SINGLETON HAS RESIGNED 





Presidency Will Be Filled in January; 
Mr. Taylor Once Attorney 
General .of Tennessee 





Hillsman Taylor has succeeded Marvin 
E. Singleton as the executive head of the 
Missouri State Life of St. Louis. The 
resignation of Mr. Singleton as presi- 
dent of the company was tendered to the 
board of directors of the company on 
Wednesday, November 9, and late the 
following day Mr. Taylor was chosen to 
take over the executive duties of the 
company. Mr. Singleton also resigned 
from the board of directors, while his 





HILLSMAN TAYLOR 


son, E. C. Singleton, has resigned as 
vice-president, effective on December 1. 
While Mr. Taylor becomes its execu- 
tive head immediately the company will 
not formally elect a new president until 
the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors to be held next January. It is 
probable that Mr. Taylor will be elected 
president at the January meeting. 


The Change in Control 


When Singleton and other prominent 
St. Louisians sold control of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Co. to Rog- 
ers Caldwell of Caldwell & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in February, 1926, the presi- 
dent of the company was allowed a spe- 
cial bonus on his stockholdings in con- 
sideration for his continuing with the 
company until the new owners could find 
a new executive head. 

Caldwell & Co. made final payment on 
the St. Louis stock in February, 1927, a 
month after Singleton. had been re- 
elected president of the company. When 
they originally purchased control of the 
Missouri State Life the Caldwell inter- 
ests gave serious thought to going out- 
side their own organization for a man 
to succeed Singleton as president. 


Career of Taylor 


However, the development of Taylor 
as an insurance executive has been little 
short of extraordinary, and insurance 
men who have watched his brief career 
with the Missouri State Life long ago 
decided that he was the logical’ man to 
take over Singleton’s duties. In fact, 
during the past year he assumed much 
of the work formerly handled by the 
president, Mr. Singleton being away 


(Continued on page 14) 
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CONFIDENCE 


¥\O Peter Barthelemy, there cameadream . . . adream 
MX sent as if by destiny to alter the course of history and 
S | confound the plans of the mighty. Antioch had fallen 


ms 


eS 
ooo 


<3, in 1098, but no sooner had the Crusaders occupied the 
city than they were surrounded by vastly superior forces. Then 
pestilence ravaged and hunger weakened. 

And Barthelemy had his dream. In the Church of St. Peter, the 
Holy Lance lay buried! If carried in their foremost ranks, the 
Crusaders could not be beaten! 

A day of feverish digging. Acry . . . the lance was found! 
Then the remnants of the great army rode out fearlessly to meet 
overwhelming odds. Courage conquered and confidence prevailed! 
To those who know and understand, there is a similar significance 
in the achievements of Phoenix Mutual men . . .  achieve- 
ments indicated by the fact that the Company's entire selling force 
will produce in 1926, an average of better than $170,000 of new 
business per man. 

These men, like the Crusaders of old, have high ideals of service — 
but that is not all. They are better trained and more fully 
equipped — but again, that is not all. 

Their success is another triumph of confidence—confidence in 
themselves that is fostered by a Home Office which aspires to be 
not merely an employer but a builder of men! 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


) 









< 
HOME OFFICE , HARTFORD CONN, 


First policy issued 1851 





A complete set of the Crusader 
series will be furnished to any 
reader upon request. Simply 
address the Advertising Dept., 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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President Macaulay’s 
50th Year With the Sun 


600 AT DINNER IN HIS HONOR 





Started With Company at $200 a Year; 
President Cox of Canada Life and 
Others Made Addresses 





The fiftieth year of service of T. B. 
Macaulay with the Sun Life (of which 
Mr. Macaulay is president) was cele- 
brater at a dinner in Montreal recently 
ceended by nearly 600 people. Many 
of the most influential men in the Do- 
minion attended. The_liteutenant-gov- 
ernor of Novia Scotia, Hon. J. Cc. Tory, 
presided. W. Lyle Reid of Ottawa pre- 
sented Mr. Macaulay with a grandfather 
clock on behalf of the company’s field 
officers and John A. Tory of Toronto, 
on behalf of the whole agency staff, pre- 
sented him with $1,500,000 of new busi- 

s for October. 
ar vse those at the head table ‘were 
Sir Arthur Currie, Sir Frederick William 
Taylor, Sir Henry W. Thornton ; Insur- 
ance Commissioner G. D, Finlayson, Sir 
Edward Kemp, Sir Charles Gordon and 
Pierre Casgrain. ; 

Devised Many Innovations 


Arthur D. Wood, vice-president and 
actuary of the Sun Life, told of the 
service of Mr. Macaulay with the com- 
any. He said in part: 
: WAS actuary of the company, Mr. Ma- 
caulay devised and introduced many inno- 
vations in underwriting practice, from 
which great benefit has resulted not only 
to the company but, as Mr. Cox has 
told you, has profoundly influenced the 
business of life assurance on this con- 
tinent. I would like to mention, how- 
ever, one notable feature of company 
policy for which he was chiefly respor- 
sible, and which has been a prime fac- 
tor in its expansion. 

“About forty-seven years ago the de- 
cision was made to extend the com- 
pany’s operations beyond the confines of 
Canada. The West India Islands were 
selected as a promising field and to Mr. 
Macaulay fell the duty of studying the 
local conditions, preparing the rates of 
premium, and recommending the meth- 
ods by which business might be satisfac- 
torily transacted. This new departure 
required courage, knowledge and judg- 
ment, but the venture succeeded so well 
that the company’s operations were grad- 
ually extended to other countries. A 
sound foundation had been laid for the 
development of a world-wide organiza- 
tion, a policy which has not only contrib- 
uted materially to the prosperity of the 
company and to the expansion of its ac- 
tivities, but has given to it the interna- 
tional character by which it is universal- 
ly known.” 

H. C. Cox One of the Speakers 


HH. C. Cox, president of the Canada 
Life, was one of the speakers. Among 
other things he said: “We say with 
pride that the sun never sets on the Brit- 
ish Empire, and we say with equal pride 
that the sun of Canada shines and will 
never cease to shine in the same situa- 


tion.” 
_ ‘Canadian Insurance” devoted most of 
Its issue of November 9 to Mr. Macau- 
lay’s achievements. The paper called 
Mr. Macaulay a possessor of the sense 
of the coming greatness of insurance and 
a preacher of it with extraordinary vigor. 
Among other things it said that’ his 
greatest achievement was the creation 
of an investment policy which has made 
the Sun Life so exceptionally wealthy. 
Joined Sun Life in 1877 

Mr. Macaulay joined the Sun Life in 
1877 at the age of seventeen, when the 
office staff consisted of four members 
besides. his father and himself. His sal- 
ary was $200 a year. At the time Mr. 

acaulay was so shy that people who 
met him for the first time thought he 
stuttered. He said in part: 

What a contrast there is between the 
volume of new business we now write 











_ 


field hone. 


represent this company. 








1867 





and what we wrote in those days. We 
now issue policies every day equal in 
amount to those of the entire year 1877, 
for the issues of that year were but 
little in excess of one million dollars. 
I remember how I sometimes personally 
took the small bundle of applications up 
to the house of our medical referee, Dr. 
R. P. Howard, at 47 Union avenue, and 
then waited in the ante-room while the 
great man looked them over and re- 
turned them to me. Dr. Howard occu- 
pied a unique position as the acknowl- 
edged and outstanding head of the pro- 
fession in Montreal, and was the last 
man ever to have that distinction, for 
when: he passed on, his mantle was di- 
vided among several successors.” 





Tucker Carrington, Jr., has arrived at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Tucker Car- 
rington, in Cincinnati. Mr. Carrington 
is auditor of the Union Central. 


COOPERATION 


between a Home Office and a field force is necessary 
for successful life insurance underwriting. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa is well and favorably 
known throughout the insurance world as a com- 
pany which gives the utmost in assistance to its 
A genuine interest in the individual success of every agent 
coupled with unusual sales equipment is of material aid to those who 


The fine Spirit of cooperation between the 
Home Office and its field force is outstanding. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





secant 





1927 














F. W. BLAND A VISITOR 





Cincinnati Manager of Continental Am- 
erican Comes Here After Seeing 
Officers of Company in Wilmington 


Frank W. Bland, general agent of the 
Continental American at Cincinnati, was 
a visitor to New York this week. Mr. 
Bland was formerly in the insurance 
newspaper business; traveled a lot and 
made many friendships. About a year 
ago he cast his lot in life insurance and 
is building up a substantial agency of the 
Continental American. He has _ intro- 
duced a number of good men into the 
business. 





H. F. TYRRELL WILL GO SOUTH 

Henry F. Tyrrell, legislative counsel of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, who has 
been in poor health, is planning to take 
a southern trip with Mrs. Tyrrell. 














means of 


to duplicate. 





‘Something [Entirely New’’ 
Preferred Whole Life Policy 


pe HOME LIFE has taken a most advanced step 
in the application of scientific selection to the 
business of life insurance. 


As a result of the unique method of operation adopt- 
ed by this company, it offers to those people who are 
distinctly above the average ordinarily entitled to 
standard insurance, life insuraice at unusually favor- 
able rates and under unusually favorable terms by 


THE HOME LIFE PREFERRED PLAN 


This plan offers'a big opportunity for substantial 
savings and is an honest effort to give to the best 
class of risks a measure of service that will be difficult 


We shall gladly furnish information 


ROBBINS & SIMONS, General Agents 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 
7th Floor (Home Office Building) 
Barclay 5018-19-5254 




















Association Group 
Plan of International 


LUMBER MEN ARE COVERED 





Age Rating Instead of Average Rate; 
Can Change Employment; Don’t 
Need Common Employer 





A large insurance transaction affecting 
the lives of the members of an industrial 
organization has just been consummated 
by the International Life of St. Louis, 
Mo., under its new Association Plan 
group policy. <A total of about $8,500,000 
of insurance is affecetd. 

Under arrangements made with the In- 
ternational Life the 2,800 members of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
of Spokane, Wash., are entitled to pur- 
chase without medical examination up to 
$3,000 each under the association policy. 
The members in nine Western States are 
to benefit. 


W. L: Andre of the Andre Securities 
Co., Spokane, Wash., Northwest general 
agent for the International Life, together 
with E. J. Placek, supervisor for the 
company in that territory, negotiated the 
deal for the insurance company. 


Unique Features 


The International Life’s Association 
Plan of life Insurance differs from ordi- 
nary group coverage in that it is not nec- 
essary for the persons covered by the 
insurance to have a common employer in 
order to get the special rates. Under 
the deal, the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, the entire personnel, 
both sexes, of any retail building mate- 
rial firm holding membership in the re- 
tailers’ association is eligible to purchase 
the insurance for any amount up to 
$3,000 on the non-medical basis. 

Another distinct feature’ of the asso- 
ciation insurance is that each individual 
is written on his or her own age rating 
instead of at an average rate; thus not 
penalizing the young by compelling them 
to carry part of the burdens of the older 
persons covered by the same group 
policy. 

Still another departure is that those 
insured under the association plan may 
continue their insurance protection under 
the original plan even though at some 
subsequent time they leave their present 
employer and engage in some other line 
of work. 

No one insured under it can be de- 
prived of insurance protection on reach- 
ing a certain age. All policies continue 
on a participating renewable term pre- 
mium scale until age 65, at which time 
they automatically convert into whole 
life participating policies with all pre- 
miums thereafter based on age 65 years. 
This exclusive feature infuses the Asso- 
ciation Plan with a sense of security, 
especially when the elimination age is 
attained under other group plans. 





DUFFIELD SPEAKS AT DINNER 


Edward D. Duffield, president of The 
Prudential, was one of the speakers at 
the testimonial dinner which was given 
on Monday evening to Thomas Allsopp, 
former president of the Newark Athletic 
Club. The dinner was given at the club- 
house. Mr. Allsopp was thrice treasurer 
of the Club when it was in the formative 
stage and shouldered: much of the or- 
ganization work. He was elected presi- 
dent twice. 





FEATURE C. B. KNIGHT 


The current issue of the Union Cen- 
tral’s “Agency Bulletin” contains a page 
story about Charles B. Knight, manager 
in New York City, and the demonstra- 
tion staged in his honor upon the occa- 
sion of his sixty-third birthday when 
members of the New York agency pre- 
sented him with applications totalling 
$2,570,000. 
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Knowledge Is Power 
To Life Underwriters 


MUST UNDERSTAND MANKIND 





D. J. Bloxham, Supervisor, Field Service, 
Travelers, Says Agents Should Be 
Convincing, at Montreal Meeting 





Knowledge is power in the successful 
selling of life insurance, just as it is in 
all business activities, D. J. Bloxham, 
supervisor of the field service department 
of the Travelers, said in an address be- 
fore a meeting of the Association of Life 
Underwriters of Montreal, on “Effective 
Elements in Life 
ship.” 

The life insurance salesman to be a 
success should have the proper mental 
attitude and should be convincing, confi- 
dent and enthusiastic, it was said. But 
transcending in importance these quali- 
ties is knowledge, not only of the fun- 
damentals of insurance, but an appreci- 
ative understanding of men, Mr. Blox- 
ham said. Knowledge oftentimes, it was 
said, is limited to the rate books and the 
minute details of the insurance business. 

Such qualities as conviction, confidence 
and enthusiasm, while of immeasurable 
personal value in the attainment of the 
proper mental attitude on the part of the 
life insurance salesman, must be radiated 
in the salesman’s dealings with his pub- 
lic, he declared. 

Just as a great accomplishment is the 
result of great preparation in any en- 
deavor, so it is true in selling life in- 
surance, was the view expressed by the 
speaker. Accomplishments often depend, 
however, on the proper use of one’s time 
and in using spare moments to the great- 
est possible advantage. Failure almost 
automatically falls to the lot of many 
insurance salesmen because they waste 
time and fail to take proper advantage 
of life’s marginal moments, said Mr. 
Bloxham. 


Insurance Salesman- 


Too Busy, Favorite Expression 

The excuse of being “too busy” is a 
favorite one with many people whenever 
the question arises of exerting effort in 
a new direction. If such spare moments 
as a salesman might have at his disposal 
were used to see more prospects greater 
results would be realized under the ap- 
plication of the law of averages, Mr. 
Bloxham predicted. 

There is no secret to success, for in 
the words of Elbert Hubbard, Mr. Blox- 
ham said, “success is the result of the 
right mental attitude and the right men- 
tal attitude will bring success in every- 
thing we undertake.” It is easier to at- 
tain, however, if the salesman fortifies 
himself with knowledge obtained through 
close study, it was suggested. The prac- 
ticality of training, as evidenced by the 
numbers who are enrolled in courses of 
study, has been proved of inestimable 
value. The advice of Franklin, Mr. 
Bloxham said, was that if “thou dost 
love life, then do not squander time for 
that is the stuff life is made of.” Sales- 
nien who do not devote a part of their 
time to the preparation of their message 
might be said to be violating the ad- 
monition of Franklin, said Mr. Bloxham. 

In concluding, Mr. Bloxham said: “In- 
trospection serves a useful purpose and 
if employed honestly often will arouse 
a man from his lethargy and start him 
on the road to success.” Life insurance 
salesmen were advised by Mr. Bloxham 
to take an inventory of themselves to as- 
certain whether they are accomplishing 
all that they should. 


Managers in Detroit 
Help Holcombe School 


SHOW HOW THEY SELL MEN JOBS 





Sixty-Two General Agents Attend Man- 
agers’ School; Next Will Be 
Held in Cleveland 





The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford has just completed 
its fourth school for managers at De- 
troit. The course was similar in content 
te the previous schools held at Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Memphis. The school 
was conducted by John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager of the Bureau, as- 
sisted by G. G. Terriberry, H. E. Niles 
and H. C. Ashworth, members of the 
Bureau staff. 

The managers’ schools come as a cul- 
mination of six years’ study of agency 
problems that has been carried on by 
the Bureau. During that time the Bu- 
reau has published five volumes of the 
Managers’ Manual as well as the Mana- 
gers’ Magazine, a current periodical sup- 
plementing the former. The curriculum 
of the school was largely based on the 
material contained in the manual. 


Proper Distribution Methods 
The first morning session was given 


over to a general summary of the job . 


of the manager by John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr. Mr. Holcombe particularly 
emphasized the increased importance of 
distribution methods in modern business, 
together with the necessity for thorough 
and painstaking research into the distri- 
bution methods that obtain today. The 
kev position of the manager in the dis- 
tribution of life insurance was forcibly 
emphasized. 

This was followed by a discussion of 
the first and succeeding steps in agency 
building. 


General Objects Demonstrated 


The next step in agency building— 





Massachusetts Mutual 


THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 


There is no better company 














selling the job to the new man—was il- 
lustrated by actual sales demonstrations 
given by E. W. Owen, manager for the 
Sun Life at Detroit, and W. C. Bailey, 
general agent for the Connecticut Gen- 
eral at Detroit. Mr. Owen was assisted 
by T. M. Ryan, agency assistant for the 
Sun Life at Detroit and Mr. Bailey by 
F. A. Smart, manager for the Equitable 
of Iowa at Detroit. Following the dem- 
onstration a discussion of them was held 
from the floor. 

Succeeding steps in agency building 
were taken up in order—financing, train- 
ing new agents, and supervision. The 
last sessions of the school were devoted 
to the conservation of business in the 
agency and the cultivation of policyhold- 
ers. G. G. Terriberry discussed various 
phases of training and supervising agents 
and H. C. Ashworth covered typical 
training plans that are being used in 
agencies, the use of agents’ records, and 
plans for contracting with policyholders. 








insurance. 
was placed up to the first of October. 


Sell Group Now 


1927 has so far been a 
splendid year for Group 
$533,762,000 of new insurance 


Previous years have shown that a big per- 
centage of each year’s business is closed 
during the last quarter of that year. 


So November and December, 1927, can 
reasonably be expected to be big Group 


months. 


We are ready and willing to help you close 


your Group cases. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn 


H. E. Niles told of agency costs and 
agents’ turnover. The course ended with 
a general summary of the material coy- 
ered given by Mr. Holcombe. Milton 
Woodward, general agent for the North- 
western at Detroit, addressed the school 
on the last day. 

The attendance at the school consisted 
of sixty-two general agents, managers 
and supervisors. The Bureau is planning 
to hold one more school during the re- 
mainder of 1927 at Cleyeland, November 
26-December 2. 





A BANKER’S INSURANCE 





Festus J. Wade of Mercantile Trust Co, 
St. Louis, Mo., Carried $600,000 
in Policies 


With the filing of an inventory of the’ 


estate of Festus J. Wade, president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis, and one of the country’s ablest 
financiers, on November 9, it became 
known that the famed man of money 
had depended largely on life insurance 
to build up an estate for his wife and 
children. 

The inventory filed with the St. Louis 
Probate Court revealed an estate of 
$344,119 in real and personal property, 
while Wade was known to have carried 
more than $600,000 in life insurance. Nat- 
urally it was not necessary for Wade to 
include his life insurance bequests in 
his will, a feature that appealed very 
strongly to his business sense, for he 
realized fully the advantages of paying 
his beneficiaries 100 cents on the dollar. 
Former Circuit Judge Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, attorney for the Mercantile Trust 
Company, said that Wade early in life 
began to accumulate life insurance, in- 
creasing the number and size of his poli- 
cies as he grew in importance in the 
financial world. 





LIFE PRESIDENTS’ DIRECTOR 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 
York, has been unanimously elected 4 
member of the executive committee of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at the regular meeting of the ex 
ecutive committee, on Friday, the 4th 
instant. 

Mr. Parkinson, who, upon the election 
of William A. Day.to the chairmanship 
of the board of directors, succeeded him 
as president of the Equitable on Octo- 
ber 20, thus also succeeds to the va 
cancy caused by the retirement of Judge 
Day from the association’s exccutivé, 
committee. Judge Day had been a mem- 
ber of the association’s executive com- 
mittee since May 12,1911, when he was 
elected to succeed the late Paul Morton 





HOME LIFE CONVENTION IN JAN. 
_ The Home Life of New York is mak- 
ing extensive plans for its honor 10 
convention to be held on January 19 and, 
20 of next year at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, ’ 
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J. N. Warfield Director 
In Many Corporations 


PRESIDENT EUREKA-MARYLAND 





New Chief Executive Is Nephew of Late 
Governor Warfield; Careers of 
Other Officers 





Joshua N. Warfield, the new president 
of the Eureka-Maryland Assurance Cor- 
poration, is a man of wide insurance and 
financial experience. As secretary and 
treasurer of the Eureka-Maryland for 
the past five years, Mr. Warfield has 
taken a very active part in the formation 
of its policies and the direction and man- 
agement of its activities. 

Mr. Warfield is one of a long line of 
successful financiers and insurance men. 





Photo By Bachrach 
JOSHUA N. WARFIELD 
In 1890 his uncle, the late Governor Ed- 
win Warfield, organized the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. in Baltimore. J. N. Warfield 
is a director of the following corpora- 
tions: The Real Estate Trust Company, 
the Patapsco National Bank and_ the 
Daily Kecord Company. Until recently, 
§ together wtih his other activities, he was 
extensively engaged in the canning busi- 
ness. His desire to devote most of his 
time to finance and insurance, and his 
acceptance of the presidency of the Eu- 
teka- Maryland assures the corporation a 
future as successful as its past. 
The Other Officers 
Besides the election of the president, 


the following officers were elected: 
Jacob S. New, second vice-president; 
A. W. Mears, secretary, and A. V. 


Weaver, treasurer, 
Mr. New has been counsel for the 
company for some time and continues in 
this office along with his position as sec- 
ond vice-president. Mr. Mears’ connec- 
tion with the company has been as a 
director He is also director: and treas- 
urer of the Real Estate Trust Co. and is 
connected with the White Co. He was 
formerly president of the Chamber of 

Oommerce, 

Mr. Weaver was appointed assistant 
treasurer in 1919. He also became assist- 
ant secretary in 1920, which position he 
filled until his recent election as treas- 
urer and assistant secretary. Mr. 
Weaver began his career as an accoun- 
ant in the mercantile and manufacturing 
Uusiness and after a number of years he 
took up life insurance accounting. In 
“tay he was appointed assistant cashier 
od the Reading Mutual Life and at the 
me that this company was reinsured 
y the Home Life of Philadelphia he was 
secretary and treasurer. After the mer- 
ger he was made cashier and office man- 
tnd of the monthly renewal department, 
raugurating their Ordinary Renewal and 
tatistical Department. 




















$766,000,000. 


of the year. 





Established 1879 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 
as great as the total at the end of 1918. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


HITS THREE-QUARTER 
BILLION MARK 


The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 
life insurance in force on June 30, 1927, was 


This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 


_ Des Moines, Iowa 
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NEW MANAGER IN HUB 





William Ittman, Well Known Personal 
Writer, Goes With Equitable of lowa 
in Eastern Massachusetts 
William Ittman, a German nobleman 
who came to this country and has been 
one of the leading personal producers in 
New England, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Equitable of Iowa for the 
eastern half of Massachusetts, headquar- 
ters in Boston. He is building up an 
organization of wholetime men. A uni- 
versity graduate and a former army offi- 
cer, Mr. Ittman studied life insurance 
from the scientific end, originated a 
number of charts and has done excep- 
tionally well with income insurance. 
He was one of the speakers at the 
Memphis convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


a 


CERF TO SAIL IN FEBRUARY 





Upon His Return Mutual Benefit General 
Agent Will Devote Himself to 
Philanthropic Work 

L. A. Cerf, the Mutual Benefit’s gen- 
eral agent in this city, who will leave 
that post at the end of the year, will sail 
for Europe in February and make a long 
stay abroad. He is through with busi- 
ness, having spent forty-one years in life 
insurance, and in future will devote all 
of his time to philanthropic work. The 
coming issue of “The Pelican,” Mutual 
Benefit publication, will contain a long 
article on Mr. Cerf, whose resignation 
was a surprise to the company. In ac- 
cepting his resignation President Hardin 
expressed extreme regret. H. A. Mac- 
gowan, Mutual Benefit general agent in 
Worcester, Mass., has also resigned. 








gets in its deadly work. 


July 1927. 


People should be informed 

on these points. 
The whole subject is treat- 
ed in a booklet issued by 
this Company entitled “Car- 
bon Monoxide Gas.” Write 
Inquiry Bureau, enclosing 
2c. postage. 





Carbon Monoxide Dangers! 


OW is the time, with the approach of 
cold weather, for Underwriters to 
spread the WARNINGS in regard to the 
fatal dangers from Carbon Monoxide Gas. 


Even in warm weather this gas 


.. A Worcester (Mass.) dispatch, of August 6, tells of a young 
man overcome while repairing his automobile with the engine 
| running. This was in an open yard, the victim inhaling in close 
proximity to the exhaust, with no breeze stirring to dissipate it, 
and no odor to warn of the deadly gas which acts so quickly and 
so imperceptibly. Had this happened in a garage with closed 
doors, death would have been almost certain. 


682 deaths from Carbon Monoxide Gas poisoning 


were reported in newspaper accounts kept by the John Hancock 
Company within the twelve months’ period from July 1926 to 


Gas heaters also cause trouble. 


.. Just recently a Norwalk (Conn.) dentist was overcome by 
Carbon Monoxide Gas generated by a gas heater in a bathroom. 
Gas companies now installing gas heaters for domestic use insist 
upon funnels to carry off the gas fumes. 
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Sanborn Book Now Out; 
Business Insurance 


—_———. 


PUBLICITY BY F. S. CROFTS & CO. 





Technique of Applying Life Insurance to 
Every Day Business Needs; 


Writer Well Posted 





Ralph Sanborn, who came to New 
York City from Boston a year ago to 
become associate general agent of the 
State Mutual Life, has written a book, 
“Business Life Insurance,” which was 
published this week by F. S. Crofts & 
Co., New York City. It furnishes a valu- 
able volume on a subject uppermost in 
the minds of life underwriters today. 

Mr. Sanborn is ideally qualified to han- 
dle this subject and makes a good job 
of it. A graduate of Dartmouth, an 
agent who has made good specializing 
on business insurance, an associate gen- 
eral agent who has given talks on this 
subject in office and on the platform, 
a student of the subject from the day 
he picked up a rate book, he is fortu- 
nate also in possessing a keen analytical 
mind coupled with facility of expression 
and an easy and clear writing style. 

Explains Technique 

In his pages Mr. Sanborn inciudes the 
technique of applying life insurance to 
every day business needs, together with 
a discussion of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in order to protect the interests 
of the insured, the beneficiary and the 
business itself. 

Mr. Sanborn’s treatment of “Business 
Life Insurance” in chapters and sub-di- 
visions of chapters follows: 


, Introduction 
Business and Life Insurance. 
The Elements of Proper Protection. 


Corporations 
Corporations and Life Insurance. 
Credit Reinforcement. 

Direct Compensation. 
Liquidation Fund. 

Partnerships 
Partnerships and Life Insurance. 
Credit Reinforcement. 
Liquidation and 
Direct Compensation. 


- Proprietorships 
Proprietorships and Life Insurance. 
Credit Reinforcement and Liquida- 


tion Fund 

Purchase Plan. 

Direct Compensation. 

The liquidation of inheritance and es- 
tate taxes, the creation of trusts, the es- 
tablishment of charitable bequests, the 
provision for special needs for each fam- 
ily, the amortization of mortgages are 
some of the needs which have led to 
specialization on the part of the Kfe in- 
surance underwriter. And all of these 
topics are intelligently handled by Mr. 
Sanborn in his new volume. 


Liquidation Fund 


Under the head of liquidation fund Mr. 
Sanborn makes the following interesting 
statements: 

“Life insurance may be used to pro- 
vide a sum of money which shall liqui- 
date in part or in full the interest which 
the deceased may have owned in the 
corporation, partnership, or proprietor- 
ship. This is presumably accomplished 
by the execution of a written agreement 
or understanding between the interested 
parties. (a) In a corporation such an 
agreement is voluntary and at the dis- 
cretion of the participants. (b) In most 
partnerships and in most states the death 
of a partner necessitates dissolution and 
some form of liquidation of the deceased 
partner’s interest must be provided. (c) 
In a proprietorship such a liquidation 
fund might be carried on the life of the 
proprietor in favor of his chosen succes- 
sor, with either one being the premium 
payer for the policy. 

“An outline of the uses of business life 
insurance, based on the preceding para- 
graphs of explanation, appears as fol- 
lows: 


A. Corporation: 1. Credit reinforce- 
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tracted parties; c. Officers of the cor- 
poration. 3. Liquidation fund. — 

B. Partnerships: i. Credit reinforce- jyypy URGES MORE RESEARCH 
ment; 2. Liquidation fund. 3. Direct 
compensation: a. The valued employe or hibits tadoln %é Gok Die 
the expert; b. Contracted parties; c. Club Luncheon; 3. © Mona 
Partners. ; . . on Executive Committee 

C. Proprietorships: 1. Credit rein- 
forcement and liquidation fund; 2. Pur- Leaders in the national thrift move- 
chase plan; 3. Direct compensation—a. ment, including prominent bankers, in- 
The valued employe or the expert; b. surance men, building and loan officials 
Contracted parties. and Y. M. C. A. workers, met last Friday 

“Thus it may be seen that there Gre 05s. Bankers’ Chak te ier Wait ae 
six fundamental needs for life insurance the suests of Adsigh Leokitha: thes tas 
in a corporation, that there are six IN @ heen general chairman of the movement 
partnership, and that there are five ina for the past tex yeark, ‘Thee Sateen 
proprietorship. It will also be noticed was the opening gun in the thrift drive 
that there is a need entitled ‘Purchase this year and its purpose was to acquaint 
plan’ under ‘Proprietorships’ which is not those present with the progress already 
common to ‘Corporations’ or ‘Partner- ) 
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For over 35 years, Monday has been Bulletin Day 
among Nylic Agents everywhere, the mailing of the Bul- 
letin being timed to reach- every agent fromm Maine to 














. ees made. : : : . 
ships, | The = evap me rt Perhaps the foremost development is California, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, on 
of this need Wu ; : ¢ that instead of devoting one week in - | 
entitled ‘Proprietorships and Life Insur- January to the promotion of thrift, the Sy Monday morning. | 
ance.’” National Thrift Committee have com- = | 
Don’t Answer Unless You Know pleted a mutual unit plan whereby the ‘ A punctual start for the week means so much! A | 
Under the head of “co-operation,” Mr. thrift program will be extended to seven > hia Sates a ; 
haations says that one of the most valu- months of the year, November to May. my resh, constructive idea, or an old one in a new iS 
< says S Z , Bie keine OM ope . ; e ’ = 
nble contributions to the success of any Life insurance thrift month will be ob- ‘ dress, helps to begin Monday’s work promptly, and to /6 
able contribu tes : served in January as it was this year » : y | 
case of business life insurance is co-op- Ty ne eee bershins in . ||| carry on through another six-days with energy and en- |G 
] bers! ! 
eration between the agent and the pros- articipating memberships in the ry : S 
nective client, which statement naturally ™ovement are to be subscribed to by , thusiasm. ia 
st Rea the fact that the agent is banks, corporations, industries and other iz 
‘ndividual who has made a compre- business concerns and each month they ~\ r : iC 
an individuay Wee the cutive eubjeet of, Will be supplied with a monthly unit of =| Every Monday morning Nylic Home Office renews |G 
25 7. a . r = < me ri ate iz “ ° id a be SF 
business insurance ery eg reemgges oe _ ee oe abtenetlyga a R its contact with the agent through the Bulletin, ey 
y . once the client. “Gwict: =P) \, 2 Aes : x5 ; | : : ° SF 
nips a ae obtained by vir- features of this plan were explained in is which carries some helpful message derived from prac- |G, 
tue of the service rendered to other cli-  ‘letail by John A. Goodell, secretary of  !/E@| tical experience, forcefully and attractively expressed. G) 
ents and by virtue of that assurance the National Thrift Committee. is i. 
$ 3 \ES ‘a 
which is bound to come to the agent as Wells and Hull Speak io ’ s 
the result of his aeyge one m his — Among the life insurance men present Ss A Word of Inspiration. S 
edge of the subject. The client, on the who spoke were Graham C. Wells, of ( P : a 
other hand, must understand that only by Wells & Connell, general agents, Provi- S A Plan of Systematic Work. 2 
complete nati, i 6 get the — dent Mutual Life in New York, and Ma- = A Sound Life Insurance Thought. 
will it be possible for the best work to jor Roger B. Hull, manager and general = : ae ? ee 
be done. Continuing he said: | counsel of the National Association of - A Story of Life Insurance Service. 
“If the client requests information of Life Underwriters. Mr. Wells was chair- {I An Effective, Uszble Sales Suggestion. 
the underwriter which the latter knows man of the life insurance end of the 4) 


° © ) : 
he is unable to answer from his own thrift movement last year and made a A Record of Some Fellow Agent s Success. 


fund of knowledge, he should refrain splendid job of it. This year, however, 
from venturing a guess or supposition. he has turned over the job to Major 
This is true in discussing business life Hull. In his brief remarks he said that 
insurance to a greater degree than in his impression of the thrift work this 
the case of personal life insurance be- year was that it should center on solidi- 
cause it is invariably far more difficult fying things for the public. 
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The cumulative effect of these weekly Messages 
from Nylic Officers,, who “talk the same language” 
as the agent, is stimulating to the individual and to the 
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to set an error right in the former in- When it came Major Hull’s turn to Ry ccllective body of agents. | 
stance than in ey ei It is a i. speak he said that co-operation and re- = 
tation to respond gli to any reques search were essential if th ovemen > : : . : 
which may A made =a the client, and was to . a hae He ihe peg ny The Bulletin has become an institution. c 
for that very reason it is the duty of the definition of research as being “organ- = er ) 
underwriter to proceed just as slowly as jzed foresight,” and added that the em- a! Life-insurance-wise it is, for Nylic men, what his A 
a lawyer would do under similar circum- phasis must be put there before any plan > : = : age ps y SI 
stances. The lawyer always refuses to could be put forth. In other words, he = daily paper is to the business man: he “couldn’t begin q 
place himself on record unless he has feels that the organizing of the thrift =f the day right without it.” a 
first had the opportunity to verify his ¢rive today is for the work that is going >} ial 
commitments. The underwriter should to be done, not this year, but for years ist @ 
school himself to do likewise. to come. He intimated that this was Ea! C 
“However, if every client would place the attitude of the life insurance inter- i! — SI 
before the underwriter the facts and in- ests right now and while their activity isl iS 
formation which pertain directly, or even jn the present drive would be passive, = @ 
indirectly to the case at hand he will they would be ready next year after gi | 
receive a far more effective plan. He months spent on “organized research” for > S| 
will also find that the test of experience an aggressive program. = ‘ al 
will substantiate the prudence and acu- Other life insurance men present were e “Is it any wonder that meas- all 
men of the co-operation which he has  (inton A. Wells, the son of Mr. Wells; By . S| 
extended to the underwriter.” Ralph Sanborn, of the State Mutual in S ured by usual standards, is 
New York, and John C. McNamara, of = Nylic agents ore tadus @ 
the Guardian Life in New York, who is 2 i = 
ROBBINS & SIMONS IN LEAD chairman of the New York Life Under- Ss " . " iS 
: writers’ Association thrift committee. = trious, persistent, satis- al 
Have Held Stellar Place on Home Life : ~( 
Honor Roll for Ten Months; Hear From Thrift Book Author = fied and happy?” 
Figuring on Big Cases One of the most interesting talks pre- 2 
Robbins & Simons, general agents, sented at the meeting was by William SS 
Home Life of New York, have hit a live- 4. Schnedler, counselor on personal fi- my 
ly clip this year in production. Not only nancial problems to employes of the I= 
do they lead the company in amount of | Western Electric and also author of a ie) —e | 
insurance and premiums for the month book called “How to Get Ahead Finan- = 
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ten months. nioney from loan sharks. He told of SI old Madison Square Garden 
Right now the agency reports a big how he was educating Western Electric = 
demand for the new: preferred whole life a ye ate a apse anwar iz NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
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pany’s limit, on a $1,000,000 line. It is tional interest necessitated by premium ry Ke 











felt that the new policy will lead to a 
substantial increase in the business of the 
agency as well as the company. 


.payments on the quarterly basis. 


He coined a definition of thrift as be- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Group Ass’n. Honors 
Beha and Hadley 


DINNER AT MANHATTAN CLUB 





Craig Succeeds Graham As Chairman Of 
—— Beers Secretary, and 


Flynn A. & S. Chairman 





Two New York State insurance super- 
visory officials who were largely instru- 
mental in the formation of the associa- 
tion of companies writing group busi- 
ness were honored by a testimonial din- 
ner given by the Group Association at 
the Manhattan Club in New York Tues- 
day evening. The guests were Superin- 
tendent James A. Beha and Nelson B. 
Hadley, chief examiner for life compa- 
nics. Both were complimented highly 
for the parts they had played in bring- 
ing uniformity and stablization into the 
group field when competitive conditions 
had threatened to get out of hand. 

Earlier in the day the Group Associa- 
tion held its business meeting at which 
James D. Craig, actuary Metropolitan, 
was elected chairman to succeed William 
J. Graham, second vice-president Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. Henry S. 
Beers, assistant actuary Aetna Life, was 
elected secretary, succeeding E. E. Cam- 
mack of the same company, and B. D. 
Flynn, secretary of the Travelers, was 
made chairman of the accident and sick- 
ness section, succeeding Walter I. King, 
vice- -president of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral. The Mutual Life Assurance of 
Canada was elected to membership and 
a few minor recommendations with re- 
gard to group accident and _ sickness 
adopted tentatively. 


John Hancock Minager Present 


The John Hancock Mutual Life, one of 
the large group writing companies nota 
member of the association, joined with it 
for the evening for the purpose of hon- 
oring Superintendent Beha and Mr. Had- 
ley. During the course of his talk Mr. 
Beha turned to Charles F. Glueck, of the 
John Hancock, and expressed the hope 
that his company would sce fit to join 
the association and strengthen its pres- 
tige to that extent. 

Graham Reviews Growth of Association 


Retiring Chairman Graham acted as 
toastmaster for the evening. He re- 
viewed the growth of group insurance to 
the present day when more than 100 
claims are coming in daily and the com- 
panies are paying out $1,000,000 a week 
to workers in all parts of the country. 
Group insurance in force totals over 
$6,500,000,000, which is more than all the 
insurance in force today in Great Britain. 

Developing so rapidly within sixteen 
years the business found itself in 1925 in 
need of self analysis and some regula- 
tion. This stability the Group Associa- 
tion has provided. Mr. Graham attrib- 
uted this stimulating and revivifying in- 
fluence in large measure to the steps 
taken by the New York Insurance De- 
partment in politely but firmly requesting 
that certain competitive tactics be elimi- 
nated and practices standardized to a 
much greater extent than heretofore. 

Mr. Beha in replying to the many trib- 
utes paid him complimented the compa- 
nies upon surmounting difficulties of the 
group insurance business and said that 
in his estimation the association was a 
fine thing for that branch of life insur- 
ance. During the two years the associa- 
tion has been functioning it has brought 
about many excellent results, he said. 
Mr. Beha was pleased with the spirit of 
cooperation and willingness shown by the 
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110 Fulton Street 


MANAGER WANTED 


For life, accident and health insurance agency. First consideration 
will be given applicant who has been engaged in personal production and 
organization work. One with experience in accident and health field pre- 
This is an attractive opening in upper New York 
State covering a large territory with opportunity to expand as business 
Opportunity to purchase interest in agency 
will be offered to man who can demonstrate ability to procure and instruct 
Write for further information—give age and 
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companies to contribute to the good of 
the business when reforms were most 
needed. 

Other Talks 

Mr. Hadley, answering the toasts of 
the evening, confined his remarks to the 
work of the New York Insurance De- 
alge vicrg During the many years he 

has been with it he has seen its service 
broaden and the standard of supervision 
improve and those in the Department 
feel proud of the position they hold in 
the great business of insurance. 

W. A. P. Wood, actuary of the Canada 
Life, one of those who came down from 
across the border to attend the dinner, 
told how even the Canadian companies 
are glad to abide by the advise and rules 
of the New York Department because 
they are of such a nature as to acceler- 
ate and not hamper the progress of group 
insurance. 

With reference to .the influence of 
Canada Mr. Wood said that those Ca- 
nadians who, like himself, are in constant 
contact with both Americans and citizens 
of Great Britain, are able to rub out the 
rough spots between the two great Eng- 
lish speaking nations and to help pre- 
vent irritation and unnecessary ill feel- 
ings. 


RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

















Supervision is a good thing for the 


insurance companies, William Brosmith, 


vice-president of the Travelers, told those 
at the dinner. He said he could recall no 
one who in so short a space of time has 
done more than Superintendent Beha to 
promote protection of the public and 
good feeling within the business of insur- 
ance. 

The néw chairman, Mr. Craig, and 
Vice-President James Victor Barry of 
the Metropolitan Life, also spoke. 





TWO STARS TO SPEAK 





A. G. Borden of Equitable Society and 
J. A. Whitmore of Phoenix Mutual 
President Peter M. Fraser of the Life 

Underwriters’ Association of New York 

has dug up a couple of stars for the 

December meeting of the association. 

They are A. G. Borden, Equitable Life 

Assurance Society, whose work in con- 

nection with the Equitable’s schools is 

of top notch excellence and who also is 

a fine personal producer; and James A. 

Whitmore, head of the agency division 

of the Phoenix Mutual, one of the best 

of the inspirational speakers and a man 
of forceful personality. 


Anderson And Sanborn 
Leave State Mutual 


RESIGNATIONS ARE A SURPRISE 





C. W. Anderson & Son Agency One Of 
Oldest In City; Plans Of Ander- 
son and Sanborn Not Announced 





Robert C. Anderson and Ralph San- 
born, partners in the general agency of 
the State Mutual Life at 220 Broadway, 
New York City, resigned this week. The 
resignation was a surprise on the street. 
Both will continue in life insurance but 
neither is announcing his future plans. 
The office at 220 Broadway is to be con- 
tinued. The company has another office 
at 80 Maiden Lane, New York City, in 
charge of Robert L. Jones, former presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York. 


The general agency of C. W. Anderson 
& Son is one of the oldest in New York, 
the founder of the agency still being 
alive at the age of eighty. In his time 
C. W. Anderson was a large personal 
writer and some of the most prominent 
men of two generations in New York 
were put on the books by him. He was 
one ot the first agents in New York City 
to write large policies. Some time ago 
he retired from active insurance work 
and is now living in California. 

Robert C. Anderson became an asso- 
ciate general agent with his father about 
two decades ago. He took up the reins 
when his father retired. He lives in 
Montclair, N. J. 

Mr. Sanborn came here from Boston 
a year ago and quickly drew attention 
among general agents and brokers by his 
personality, his clever circular letters 
and his talks before underwriting bodies 
on the subject of business insurance. His 
book on business insurance, out this 
week, is reviewed elsewhere in the pa- 
per. 





APPOINTS REGINALD CUPIT 





Will Be In Charge of Service Depart- 
ment of John M. Riehle 
Office 

The Riehle Agency, Equitable Society, 
New York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Reginald Cupit as district man- 
ager in charge of the agency’s service 
to general insurance brokers. 

Mr. Cupit has had a broad insurance 


_and banking experience, not only in this 


country but in England and France and 
is well qualified for the post. He has 
been associated with the Riehle Agency 
for a considerable time during which 
time he has specialized largely on the 
improvement and creation of special fa- 
cilities for the handIng of the general 
insurance man’s life business. In his 
new capacity he intends to do a good 
deal of field work with a view to further 
developing that phase of the agency’s 
activities. 





STUDEBAKER MADE MANAGER 


The appointment of M. M. Studebaker 
as manager of the Topeka, Kansas, ter- 
ritory for the Central Life was an- « 
nounced this week by the company. Mr, 
Studebaker has been connected with the 
company for several years. 





The San Diego district in California, 
for the Central Life has been assigned 
to H. Clay Brown. 
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Annuity Argument Is 
Given to N. Y. “Times” 


SISTER OF ACTRESS THE THEME 








What Life Annuity Does Compared With 
Pension; Form of Insurance Which 


Should Be Better Understood 





In the New York “Times” a writer 
gives a good argument for life annuity 
based upon the financial troubles of a 
sister of a once great actress who died 
recently, Clara Morris. The letter fol- 
lows: 

The sudden change in the fortunes 
_of Mrs. Eliza P. Burtis, the aged sister 
of the late Clara Morris, noted in “The 
Times,” will, if realized, raise her con- 
dition from penury to plenty, it is true, 
for there is a wide chasm between noth- 
ing and something. But the income from 
the conservative and what may be gen- 
erally termed the safe investment of the 
great tragedienne’s estate amounting, it 
is stated, to $6,000, cannot exceed ap- 
proximately $360 per annum, while the 
increase of pension to- be sought for the 
frail littlke woman of seventy-eight hard- 
bitten years, even if producing $75 a 
month, would figure a total of but $1,260 
per annum, $105 a month. The royalties 
from the biography of the actress, yet 
to be written and sold, would add only 
a problematical sum. 

The trustee of the Clara Morris es- 
tate could do better for its beneficiary 
by purchasing for her a life annuity 
from one of the great insurance compa- 
nies. At the age of 78 the sum of $6,000 
would purchase approximately $900 per 
annum for the remainder of the life of 
the beneficiary. The principal sum paid 
for an annuity becomes the property of 
the insurance company. No part of it is 
returned, but assuming that the bene- 
ficiary has no kith or kin for whom it 
is desired to provide after his or her 
death, such purchase of an annuity 
would seem to be the wisest investment 
of a small estate for an aged person. 

The life annuity is a form of invest- 
ment but little availed of in this coun- 
try and not at all understood. But it is 
common in England at least and dealt 
in largely by the great British insur- 
ance companies on a much more scien- 
tific basis than here. In fact, I have been 
told by a well-informed person in the 
insurance business that the American 
insurance tables for life annuities are 
antiquated, taking no _ account of 
changed investment conditions. Doubt- 
less many a testator would be glad to 
avail of the life annuity form of invest- 
ment for many a trust estate if he but 
knew of its advantageous terms in cer- 
tain conditions. 

Finally, there is an old saying in Eng- 
land: “The annuitant lives long.” His 
freedom from harassing financial wor- 
ries and consequent peace of mind would 
naturally be a prime factor productive 
of longevity. 
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What’s Ahead ? 


states. 








If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 
contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 
year from Head Office lead service. 














Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 

Full level net premium reserve basis. 

$350,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly 
Write for our booklet ‘‘What’s ahead ?’’ 


Over 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 
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COMPLIMENT MR.AND MRS.BATES 





Union Mutual Agents’ Drive in Honor of 
President of Company and His 
Wife 

Under the impetus of the drive in 
honor of President Arthur L. Bates and 
Mrs. Bates which was voted by the man- 
agers and leading agents of the company 
in convention at the Home Office of the 
Union Mutual Life at Portland, Me., in 
September, the issued business for Oc- 
tober was over two and a half times 
the volume issued in October, 1926, and 
brought the issued business for the first 
ten months of 1927 approximately half 
a million dollars in excess of the total 
issued business for the year 1926. The 
drive will be continued through the 
month of November, with stress upon 
paid for business for the second month. 





Bert Odell who has been associated 
with the Minnesota state agency of the 
Central Life Assurance for about twelve 
years, has been made manager for the 
company with headquarters at Omaha. 


GROUP LINES DROPPED 





Journal of Fraternal Societies Gives a 
List and Indulges in Some 
Manifestations of Jubilation 

“The Fraternal Monitor” is making 
quite a feature of the fact that several 
large group lines have been taken off the 
books of life insurance companies Ac- 
cording to “The Fraternal! Monitor” 
those lines include the American Bosch 


Magneto Co. of Springfield, Mass.; Am- 
erican Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., and American Woolen Co., New 
England. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL AGENTS DINE 

About thirty agents connected with the 
Newark branch of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, of which W. B. Snowden is general 
manager, attended an informal luncheon 
on Monday which was held at the Elks’ 
Club house in Newark. Mr. Snowden 
presided and gave a short talk on the 
plans for the coming year. His talk was 
followed by a general discussion among 
the agents present. 
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E. M. MceMahon’s Novel 
Consulting Committee 


EQUITABLE TRUST FEATURE 





Prominent Underwriters to Co-operate 
With Banking Institution in Rela- 
tion to Insurance Trusts 





E. M. McMahon, insurance trust offi- 
cer of the Equitable Trust Co., New 
York, announced at a meeting at the 
Bankers’ Club the organization of the 
Underwriters’ Advisory Council of the 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York. 

This council will make available to the 
officers of the Equitable Trust through 
its insurance trust department a_ point 
of contact between the underwriter and 
the trust company in order that the prob- 
lems of the underwriter may become bet- 
ter understood by the trust company and 
that the underwriter may better under- 
stand and appreciate the service facilities 
which the trust company is making 
available to the underwriter and _ his 
client. 

The Council 


On the Advisory Council also will be 
the following officers of the trust com- 


pany: A. W. Loasby, president; H. E. 
Cooper and J. N. Babcock, vice-presi- 
dents. 


The council will meet monthly. It 
consists of the following officers: Gra- 
ham C. Wells, chairman; John C. Mc- 
Namara, vice-chairman, and E. M. Mc- 
Mahon, secretary. The personnel of the 
council comprises the following: Dr. 
Charles E. Albright, leading insurance 
agent of the West; William F. Atkinson, 
Northwestern Mutual, Brooklyn; Louis 
Bloom, Travelers; W. R. Collins, John- 
ston & Collins; Harry L. Gray, Connec- 
ticut Mutual; Benjamin Hyde, McWil- 
liam & Hyde; Roscoe H. Keffer. Aetna 
Life; Charles B. Knight, Union Central; 
Harry Morrow, independent agent; 
Lawrence Priddy, New York Life: Leon 
Gilbert Simon, Equitable, and Harold 
Taylor, Mutual Life. 





HALLGARTEN GROUP 


Hallgarten & Co., bankers of 44 Pine 
street, New York, has increased its group 
life insurance which has been carried by 
the Actna Life since 1919. The origin’ 
unit provided for insurance equal to one 
and one-half times the s7lerv of each 
employe up to a limit of $5,000. Under 
this original plan, 277 lives were covered 
for $922,000. The additional insurance 
amounted to $578,000 and increased the 
limits to $10,000, which is the maximum 
obtainable. 

The cost of both the original an the 
additional unit is paid entirely by Ha'l- 
garten & Co. The totl coveraze 
amounts to $1,500,000. Fox & Pier 
placed the business. 








elected by the insured. 


THE NEW RETIREMENT INCOME POLICY 


The new Retirement Income Policy of The Lincoln National Life 
is designed for the many people who are primarily interested in providing 
an income for some future date of retirement. 

It provides either a life annuity or refund annuity to begin at an age 


It has death benefits and cash surrender values as well as loan values. 
It may be issued with the Income Disability provision, 


examination is required unless the Disability feature is desired. 
The Retirement Income Policy answers another definite need for Life 
Insurance. 


It affords another reason why it pays to 


No medical 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
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Lincoln Life Building 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical 

plan by which the Home Office, through an | 
Educational Supervisor, is assisting in the 
development of new agents. 


Founded 1865 
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The Investor in an Equitable 
Policy or an Equitable Life 
Annuity has no 
ticker tape worries 
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Gractic al Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


J. B. Duryea, gen- 


Stopping eral agent of the 
A Case Of Penn Mutual Life, 
Twisting San Francisco, took 


heroic measures re- 
cently to stop a case of twisting. Getting 
on its trail he immediately wrote a letter 
to every general agent in the city, read- 
ing as follows: 

Gentlemen: I am sending this letter 
to all of the life insurance general agents 
in San Francisco to forestall a plain case 
of twisting. 

One of our policyholders, John Smith, 
3806 Soil Street, born October 18, 1873, 
carries Policy No. 900,781, $2,500, 20-Pay- 
ment Life Rate Endowment, with Dis- 
ability Annuity. Mr. Reiss has paid sev- 
en and one quarter years on this policy 
and now has $191.23 accumulated divi- 
dends. There are no loans on the policy. 

He came in today and asked for Air 
Mail service in getting the surrender pa- 
pers to surrender this policy for its cash 
value. My secretary advised him that 
he would be losing money if he surren- 
dered now. She asked if he was taking 
additional insurance to take the place of 
this policy. He said that he was. 

She then asked what company, and he 
refused to answer this; and asked her 
not to ask him any additional questions. 
But he wanted surrender papers just as 
quickly as possible. 

This is just about as plain a case of 
twisting as anything that I have run 
across lately and someone in San Fran- 
cisco is doing the twisting. It is not pos- 







sible for Mr. Smith to get any additional 
insurance as favorable as his present pol- 
icy with us in any insurance company. 
Some agent is, therefore, tearing this es- 
tate down so as to make himself a new 
commission. If any of your agents turn 
in an application on Samuel Reiss, born 
October 18, 1873, you will know that your 
agent is a twister and I wish you would 
notify me at once. 

I am sending a copy of this letter, not 
only to the general agents, but also to 
the insurance commissioner. It may 
serve to stop some of the piracy that still 
exists in our business. 

i ae ee 


The Union Central’s 
“Agency Bulletin” 
gives this suggestion: 
Ask your doctor for 
the names of his pa- 
tients who have recently recovered from 
serious illnesses. They have had an ob- 
ject lesson on the necessity of protec- 
tion, and will be in a proper frame of 
mind to pay attention to what you have 
to say. 


Asks Doctors 
For Names 
of Patients 


* * * 


Here’s a new ap- 
A proach being used by 


New some of the Equit- 
Approach able Society men. 
Telephone bell 
rings. 
“Ts that you, Mr. ——? We would like 


to have Dr. Soandso call and check up 
on your health.” 








A Sketch of Ralph G. Engelsman 


The District of Columbia Life Under- 
writers’ Association has this to say of 
Ralph G. Engelsman of the Equitable 
Society, who was a speaker last week 
before that body: 

Ralph G. Engelsman, the speaker at 
the dinner meeting of the association on 
November 11, is one of the mem- 
bers of the Million Dollar Personal 
Producers’ Club of the United States. He 
is a young man approximately 28 years 
old, having entered the insurance busi- 
ness as a solicitor when he was about 
20 years of age. As so many times hap- 
pens, it took Mr. Engelsman a while to 
learn the business and “hit his stride” as, 
during his first year in the business his 
production was less than $100,000. How- 
ever, he gradually increased his produc- 
tion until at the end of about five years 
he attained his first $1,000,000 production 
year, and has averaged over $1,000,000 a 
year since that time. 

Mr. Engelsman, at one time, taught 
practical salesmanship in the New York 
University Life Insurance School under 
Dr. Lovelace, and during that period, 
while teaching one hour a day in the 
school, maintained his million dollar pro- 
duction. The fact that Mr. Engelsman 
has had this instructing experience has 


caused him to line up his ideas of sell- 
ing very definitely and, probably more 
than most other million dollar producers, 
he can not only produce the business, but 
can, in simple words, tell us how he 
does it. 

Mr. Engelsman writes both large and 
small policies and, in an effort at one 
time to show that considerable volume 
could be obtained in New York City in 
small policies, he and another man made 
a drive for a month and obtained 70 
policies of $2,000 each. Engelsman 
rarely writes a $1,000 policy, as he main- 
tains that almost any prospect can be 
sold at least $1,500 of insurance, and for 
a period of approximately three years 
he wrote no policies under $1,500. 





MAKES UNIQUE INVENTORY 


A. A. Bavitz, of the Shaw & Cough- 
lin agency, Wilkes-Barre representatives 
of the Connecticut General, recently 
took an inventory of the results of fol- 
lowing up some small accident policy- 
holders. “Of fifty-five small accident poli- 
cies written recently,” said Mr. Bavitz, 

“twenty-seven have resulted in additional 
business, life, accident and health, with 
premiums totaling $5,000. The inventory 
shows that I have still much ground to 
cover, for some of these small accident 
policyholders have no other form of cov- 
erage with me. However, by the end of 
the year, at least half of these should be 
written for bigger contracts.” 


GILCHRIST WITH F. S. JAMES & CO. 





To Be Associate Manager of Life De- 
partment; Has Had Long Experience 
As a General Agent 

E. B. Gilchrist will become connected 
with the Fred S. James & Co. organiza- 
tion at Chicago in the capacity of asso- 
ciate manager of the life department. Mr. 
Gilchrist has a long life insurance ca- 
reer, having for many years been man- 
ager for the Travelers in various cities. 
Some time ago he was appointed as as- 
sistant to the late Mr. Kolb in the Chi- 
cago branch office of that company. He 
was later made general agent for the 
Columbian National Life for the same 
city, and it is this position he has re- 
signed for his new work. 





CELEBRATE 45TH YEAR 


Forty-five years of service in Lincoln, 
Neb., is the record of the A. R. Ed- 
miston agency of the Union Central Life. 
Three generations of Edmistons have 
been connected with the office. 

The agency started its distinguished 
career 45 years ago when the late J. M. 
Edmiston signed a contract to represent 
the Union Central in the South Platte 
territory in 1882. A. R. Edmiston, his 
son and the present general agent, be- 
came associated with his father in 1888 
and was his partner when the latter 
passed away in 1910. Robert H. Edmis- 
ton entered the agency as the third gen- 
eration representative in 1925. His 
brother, James Edmiston, commenced 
active work in the agency this year. 


LIFE COURSE TO OPEN 


The Harry Gardiner Agency of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life will start a 
series of educational meetings on De- 
cember 5 which will run for a period of 
two weeks. The lectures will begin at 
4 o’clock and will last for one hour. 
George Adsit, assistant educational direc- 
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tor of the company, will address the first 
meeting. Brokers are cordially invited 
to attend. 

The annual dinner of the Harry Gar. 
diner Agency will take place on Decem. 
ber 19, 


TWO MEN 


We have two new 














territories for two 
good men under 
real general agents’ 


contracts. 
Address 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























“TRY THIS!” 


Ask Herbert W. Jones, Manager, 
Canada Life, for a copy of “Try 
This!”’—a novel idea which yo 
can use. Dod it now! By mail 
please. 


Canada Life Assurance 
Company, 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—6691 











satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 


34 Nassau Street 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek |f 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. | 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve | 
mutual life insurance company has been served and | 
built to greatness by men who found both success and | 

| 


_ This company writes all standard forms of insur- | 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age | 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 
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Recruiting Insurance Talent 


In Buenos 


Several weeks ago The Eastern Un- 
derwriter printed a story to the effect 
that Agency Director Jose Shlamovitz 
of La Continental, Buenos Aires, had 
established a school for teaching life in- 
surance in that city. He had been one 
of the students here of the insurance 
course of the New York University un- 
der Vincent B. Coffin and Ralph G. En- 
gelsman. ; 

He advises The Eastern Underwriter 
that he is trying to transmit the Ameri- 
can point of view and manner of work- 
ing of the successful life insurance agent. 
The first course started with twenty-one 


Aires, Argentina 


A photograph of the members of the 
class with their instructor is shown on 
this page. In the group are a medical 
dentist who intends to leave that work 
for life insurance; a Spanish naval offi- 
cer; a professor of mathematics; two 
public accountants; a writer; a_politi- 
cian; four salesmen; a lawyer student, 
and some others of miscellaneous occu- 
pations. All of these men are being 
welded together as a nucleus of a good 
life insurance sales organization. 

The second course wound up with one 
less students than it started with. The 
duration of both courses was twenty- 
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Argentine Insurance Class. 


men, finishing with fifteen. Three 
months after four others dropped out, 
but eleven are now producing and have 
written about $350,000 in a short time. 

Mr. Shlamovitz said that the funda- 
mental principles which were taught in 
the school are bound to show themselves 
in the production achievements of the 
men as all of them are enthusiastic. It 
is not so easy to recruit students for 
such a school in the Argentine as in that 
country there is lack of insurance sales 
material and more care is taken in se- 
lection. 





— 


x Director Shlamovitz Third From Left 


five days, divided into three sections of 
forty-five minutes for each lecture. 

In discussing the course Mr. Shlamo- 
vitz said to The Eastern Underwriter: 
“What I am trying to do is to help life 
insurance salesmen make of their work 
a real and conscientious profession, and 
if I succeed it will be due to the un- 
selfish kindness of the American people 
and institutions who have so kindly and 
willingly served me as a fountain of 
knowledge and inspiration in different 
matters and especially in the art of sell- 
ing life insurance.” 








TESTIMONIAL IN CHINESE 

The Peoria Life has an unusual repre- 
Sentative in the state of Michigan in 
the person of Ralph J. Lum whose busi- 
hess for the most part is written on the 
lives of wealthy and high class Chinese. 
Recently he received a letter from the 
beneficiary of one of his deceased pol- 
icyholders written in Chinese, thanking 
him for the promptness with which the 
claim was paid. 

Your district manager, Mr. Earl Wel- 
shon,” writes Mrs. Lum Chew Shee, wife 
ot the deceased, “handled my husband’s 
Proof of death and two days later he 
handed me check for $2,052.92. 








OLD POLICYHOLDERS 

Total Paid for business secured from 
old policyholders in the Connecticut 
os Life Insurance Co. during Oc- 
“ber amounted to 29.5% of the total 
007 business. The first ten months of 
7, 37.8% of the total agency business 
Was placed on members previously in- 
sured with the company. 





1928 DIARIES FOR AGENTS __ 


The International Life of St. Louis 
has announced to the members of its 
agency staff that it has placed an order 
for a supply of 1928 diaries and that 
arrangements have been made to have 
the names, titles and addresses of 
agents who desire them printed on the 
front cover. 





PRODUCERS GET DIPLOMAS 

J. L. Cole, assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut General, and 
L. B. Hendershot, educational director, 
attended a meeting of the company’s 
Wilkes-Barre agency on November 11 to 
present permanent diplomas to the six- 
teen men who successfully completed the 
educational course given at the agency 
a year ago. At the end of the school’s 
three weeks’ session last year, tempor- 
ary diplomas were given to twenty-two 
with the understanding that permanent 
diplomas would be won by a year of suc- 
cessful producing. This meeting also 
marked the close of a six weeks’ agency 
contest in honor of Mr. Cole. 


Tubercular Decision 
Made in Jersey Court 


THE PRUDENTIAL LOSES CASE 








Judge M. C. Ernst Rules Company Must 
Show Policyholder Had Disease 
at Time Policy Written 





That an insurance company must as- 


certain whether a man has an incurable 
disease at the time that a policy is writ- 
ten, and that the testimony of the phy- 
sician in attendance at the time of the 
policyholder’s death is not sufficient 


proof that he died of an incurable dis- 
ease probably contracted before the pol- 
icy was taken out, was the opinion voiced 
by Judge Myron C. Ernst in the Second 
District Court in Jersey City last week, 
in awarding $500 to Joseph Fabian, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of William Fa- 
bian of Jersey City, against The Pru- 
dential. 

William Fabian took out a life insur- 
ance policy with The Prudential, Sep- 
tember 6, 1926. The policy specified it 
did not insure against death from tuber- 
culosis or any incurable disease. He 
passed the physician’s examination re- 
quired by the insurance company. 

Dies From Tuberculosis 

Fabian died on November 1, 1926. Dr. 
George V. Scott, the attending physician, 
gave tuberculosis as the cause of death, 
in the death certificate. 

In the court last week the insurance 
company contended Fabian was suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis at the time he took 
out the policy, and declared it had re- 
fused to award the $500 specified in the 
policy for that reason. 

When questioned by the Court, Dr. 
Scott said he had diagnosed the disease 
which caused Fabian’s death as tuber- 
culosis, and declared the man was prob- 
ably suffering from the disease at the 
time the policy was written. Tubercu- 


losis might be developed in a month, or 
a week, however, he said. 

Declaring that the meer opinion that 
Fabian might have had tuberculosis at 
the time the policy was written was not 
sufficient proof, Judge Ernst asserted, 
that there was a possibility the disease 
was contracted later. 

“A policy protects a person which 
takes out insurance, no matter whether 
he knows he has an incurable disease 
or not. It is incumbent upon the in- 
surance company to’ show that he had 
the disease at the time the policy was 
taken out,” said the court. Judge Ernst 
ruled, and ordered the full amount of 
the policy to be paid to the relatives. 





$12,000,000 IN OCTOBER 





Guardian Life Holds “President Heye” 
Month; J. C. McNamara Leads 
Country for Company 
Slightly less than twelve million dol- 
lars of new business was written in Oc- 
tober by the Guardian Life. The month 
was celebrated as “President’s Month” 
in honor of President Carl Heye, and an 
aerial derby was staged among the mem- 
bers of the field force to keep the agents 
on their toes. This banner month was 
the result. : 
An increase of 5% in the number of 
lives insured was recorded over October, 
1926, and the business issued showed a 
10% gain. Paid production for the month 

was up 3.6% over that of a year ago. 

During the campaign, five hundred and 
forty-four fieldmen submitted two thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty-three appli- 
cations for an average amount of $4,925. 
The average production per man was a 
bit more than $21,000. 

The New York John C.. McNamara 
Agency led both the eastern division and 
the entire country in production. The 
Chicago Agency headed the central di- 
vision and Tampa, Fla., was the leader 
in the south and southwest. The agen- 
cies of the Pacific coast and mountain 
division were headed by Los Angeles. 








51.6% 


in the Company. 








Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 
THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 


of the new business paid 
for in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in .1926 was upon 
applications of members previously insured 











The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. Van Dyke, President 
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Heads Missouri State 


(Continued from page 3) 


from St. Louis for many weeks at a 
time. 

Before coming to St. Louis, Taylor 
had a distinguished career in law and 
politics back home in Tennessee. He 
was the general counsel for the Cotton 
States Life Insurance Co. of Nashville, 
which is also controlled by Caldwell & 
Co., and for many years had been as- 
* sociated with Rogers Caldwell in his in- 
vestment business. 

A graduate of Vanderbilt University 
he began the practice of law at the age 
of 21 years and three years later was 
speaker of the Tennessee House of Rep- 
resentatives. He was appointed Attorney 
General for the state by former Gov- 
ernor Rye of Tennessee. In 1917 he 
joined Caldwell & Co. and was largely 
instrumental in bringing about the deal 
for the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Co. and also for the purchase of Cotton 
States Life, the North American Na- 
tional and the Inter-Southern of Louis- 
ville and a large block of stock in the 
Southern Surety. 

Singleton and his family received ap- 
proximately $8,600,000 for their Missouri 
State Life stock it is said. Shortly after 
Caldwell & Co. secured control of the 
Missouri State Life, Taylor was named 
vice-president of the company and has in 
a measure directed its affairs since that 
time, although Singleton was the nomi- 
nal head of the company. 

During Mr. Taylor’s connection with 
the Missouri State Life it has increased 
its assets from $61,000,000 to $80,000,000 
and insurance in force from $587,000,000 
to $750,000,000. 

Group and A. & H. Development 

The group insurance and the health 
and accident department have also been 
greatly developed during the past eigh- 
teen months and 1927 to date has been 
the best year in their history. 








47 POLICIES IN FAMILY 


Henry Dickens of the Union Central 
Has Placed $80,000 in Four Gen- 
erations; Took 36 Years 


One of the first applications that Henry 
Dickens presented when he joined the 
Cincinnati agency of the Union Central 
in 1891 was a small one for $500 on a 
man in very moderate circumstances. 
Thirty-six years later he took an appli- 
cation from the granddaughter of that 
policyholder. It was the forty-seventh 
he had gotten from the family, the others 
having been written at all times since 
that first $500 and covering four genera- 
tions. 

“This is no extraordinary family; in 
fact, I suppose it is just an average fam- 
ily, in modest circumstances,” says Mr. 
Dickens. “The largest policy I have 
written on any member of it is $15,000. 
There is one $5,000 policy and the rest 
are for $2,500 or less. I do not suppose 
that the entire total will run over $80,000 
of insurance. Since I first started writ- 
ing this family 36 years ago, five mem- 
bers of it have passed away, and the 
company has promptly paid the claims.” 

The chart of the policies is as follows: 
First Generation: 

Original policyholder 


2 policies 
| Wife i 


3 policies 
1 policy 


2 policies 
5 policies 
6 policies 
2 policies 
1 policy 
3 policies 


Wife of son 
Daughter’s husband 
Daughter’s husband 
Daughter’s husband 
Sister-in-law 
Brother-in-law 
Brother-in-law 


2 policies 
Fourth Generation: 
1 policy 


The new business paid for the life 
department in 1926 totaled $179,000,000 
compared with $137,000,000 the year be- 
fore, while in the first ten months of 
1927 the company experienced a gain of 
31% over 1926 in new business written. 

Singleton was elected president. of the 
Missouri State Life on March 11, 1919, 
and during the first nine years of his 
administration the company increased its 
assets from $19,000,000 to $61,000,000 and 
its insurance in force from $180,000,000 
to $587,000,000. 

James J. Parks, fourth vice-president, 
has been advanced to a vice-president of 
the company. This appointment fills the 
vacancy in the official staff caused by the 
resignation of Vice-President E. C. Sin- 
gleton, son of M. E. Singleton, who 
leaves the company on December 1. Mr. 
Parks will continue to perform the same 
duties as heretofore. 

M. E. Singleton has said that he will 
continue to reside in St. Louis, but that 
his private enterprises would require his 
spending several months each year in 
Texas, Idaho and Utah. He is presi- 
dent of the Utah Idaho Central Rail- 
road and owns large sheep ranches. 


——— 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just. completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversa: with 
increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have pm Bog Th 


great expansion is due in marked de to th lendi iri i 
Sie San at ae ee — 0 the splendid spirit of co-operation between 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to 
A - col 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. anenisiote 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Success... 


built on service 


HEER service to its representatives and policy- 7 
holders explains the phenomenal growth of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company. 

In 35 years this Company has become a nation-wide institu- 

tion, ranking among the leading life insurance companies of 

America. From a little over one hundred million dollars of 

insurance in force eleven years ago the Company today is 


very near the Three Quarter Billion Mark. Its business has 
more than doubled in the past five years. 


This Company writes all forms of Life, Accident and Health, 
and Group Insurance. Its policies are broad in coverage, free 
from restrictions, and its rates are the minimum for the 
utmost in protection. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a real future 
with this Company. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 





Home Office, St. Louis 
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Business Historical 
Society of Boston 


WANTS U. S. INSURANCE DATA 





Plea Made For State Reports, Sample 
Policies, Sales Literature and 
Other Material 


By Dr. Willis Hatfield Hazard 
New England Mutual 








In your office haven’t you some old 
state insurance reports, defunct rate- 
books, sample policies, sales literature, 
that you no longer refer to, and there- 
fore are sheltering at a-dead loss to 
yourself in storage space? 

If you have, don’t throw them away, 
please! Rather, gather them together 
and ship them to the Business Historical 
Society, Inc., of Boston, which will glad- 
ly pay transportation charges. 


Why Material Is Wanted 

Perhaps you ask “Why?” For two 
reasons: First, to relieve yourself of 
the burden of storing a lot of obsolete 
printed matter that you are not likely to 
refer to again during your natural life, 
and, second, to place this material at the 
disposal of the entire business world, 
through the medium of a national or- 
ganization for the accumulation and 
preservation of precisely this kind of his- 
torical data. 

Both these reasons are cogent. The 
first is self-evident. Let me try to make 
the second equally clear. 

What and why is the Business His- 
torical Society? This incorporated so- 
ciety will not be two years old until next 
January. It is the pioneer organization 
of its kind in America, if not in the 
world. Indeed, it never could have been 
organized until the modern scientific at- 
titude toward the study of business had 
been taken by a group of advanced 
thinkers, leaders in American finance and 
industry. Men of this type were the 
founders of the society, and they form 
today the backbone of its membership. 
The society is the most recent phase of 
the international movement to secure 
recognition of business as a profession, 
and to develop business as a_ science. 
Chartered by Massachusetts, it is now 


building up a large collection of books, 


periodicals and publications of all kinds 
relating to the world’s financial, indus- 
trial and commercial development. 

The Baker Library 

While the society is not organically re- 
lated in any way to Harvard University, 
yet a co-operative agreement has been 
entered into with the Graduate School 
of Business Administration to house its 
collection in the magnificent new Baker 
Library of Business, made possible by the 
gift of George F. Baker, president of the 
First National Bank of New York, and 
acknowledged by all to be the Dean of 
American Banking. Thus this _collec- 
tion and the Business School Library 
(beyond all comparison the greatest of 
its kind in the world) will be of re- 
ciprocal benefit to each other, which 
means to those who consult them. 

his arrangement has many advantages 
beyond the physical housing of the prop- 
erty of the society. One of the most im- 
Portant of these is that the contract in- 
cludes the services of an expert library 
Staff, trained in the special technique re 
quired to make the collection of the so- 
ciety available for study and research by 
its members, by business men generally 
and by scholars. 

Another is that the society does not 
have to duplicate standard books, statis- 
tical series, magazines, etc., already in 
the possession of the Baker Library. 

This fact makes it possible for the 
Society to undertake immediately the 
collecting of rare and desirable docu- 
ments, books, maps—publications of all 
kinds, new and old—that throw light on 
the economic history of the United 
States, and for that matter of the world. 

This useful work, which has already 
rescued much valuable material from 
Storage lofts and junk heaps, is going on 


with increasing momentum. When you 
consider that the scope of the organiza- 
tion includes the entire field of applied 
economics, of which insurance is an out- 
standing branch, you will understand the 
magnitude of the enterprise. 


Co-operation of Public 


The only way it can be made com- 
pletely successful is by the co-operation 
of the business public. This co-operation 
is largely a matter of making that public 
aware of and interested in the project. 
That project is obviously so beneficial 
that no argument is necessary to prove 
the desirability of promoting it. 

Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, is 
representing the society as a sort of 
liaison officer in the insurance field. The 
enlistment of his services was one of the 
best things that could have happened for 
the mutual interests of the society and of 
insurance. 

The late George Woodbridge, a most 
highly respected man, and one of the 
ablest of the Equitable’s agents in Bos- 
ton, was a prime mover in organizing the 
Business Historical Society. His large 
vision showed him the extraordinary op- 
portunity for service to the insurance in- 
terests of the country that the enter- 
prise promised. 

From the start the officers of the so- 
ciety have shown an especial desire to 
secure material relating to all phases of 
the history of insurance. This article is 
written in furtherance of that laudable 
ambition. If it leads one insurance man 
to grasp the opportunity of mutual help 
to himself and to this undertaking, or- 
ganized for the benefit of all who are in- 
terested in the history of American busi- 
ness, it will have contributed to the gen- 
eral welfare. 


Summary 
Tn conclusion, remember these three 
points: 
First. Such a collection was bound to 


be made sooner or later because the in- 
surance activities «nd resources of the 
country are so far-resching and so inter- 
locked with gener7] b«siness. 

Second. It had to be made in some 
one definite geogranhical location—it 
could not be scattered in a dozen places 
all over the continent. The exceptional 
advantages offered by the great Baker 
Library fitted in so constructively with 
the underlving purpose that it would 
have been folly to ignore them. 

Third. The society is absolutely non- 
commercial in character. It creates no 
financial profit for anyone. The public 
library in your own city is not more re- 
mote in spirit and purpose from mone- 
tary advantage to its supporters. Prac- 
tical usefulness to the community, given 
without money and without price, in- 
spires both equally. 

All you are asked to do is to send such 
old documents and records and publica- 
tions as you no longer use to this cen- 
tral repository, and you don’t even have 
to nay the carriage. 

There they will be analyzed, classified 
and indexed, so that their contents may 
be made instantly available for anyone 
who desires them—anyone, without ex- 
ception, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
In fact, if you want some item of spe- 
cial information, you don’t even have to 
come to Boston to secure it. The serv- 
ices of trained librarians are vours for 
the asking. You may “ask” by letter, 
telecram or telephone, and your com- 
munication will receive prompt attention 
and competent consideration. 

The shipping address and the mail ad- 
dress are: Business Historical Society, 
Inc., Baker Library, Soldiers Field, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





$30,000,000 GAIN 
Acacia Mutual Life Association reports 
a net gain of over thirtv million dollars 
for the first ten months of the year, 
which is a 31% increase for the same 
period last year and in fact is greater 
than the gain for the entire year of 1926. 





Milton Woodward. general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life at De- 
troit, recently addressed the Louisville 
life underwriters. 


G. A. Eubank to Run New Life 
Department of Johnson & Higgins 


Two announcements of real impor- 
tance to the insurance fraternity were 
made this week in New York. In brief, 
Johnson & Higgins, one of the largest 
general insurance brokerage offices in 
the world, have decided to establsh a 
life insurance department in their great 
business, and Gerald A. Eubank, for- 
merly of Hart & Eubank, who were gen- 
eral agents of the Aetna Life, will be 
general manager of the department. 

The announcement was interesting 

















GERALD A. EUBANK 


from many aspects. Among other things 
it illustrates the swing towards life in- 
surance of the leading brokerage con- 
cerns in the country. Johnson & Hig- 
gins have not hitherto featured life in- 
surance in any way except that occa- 
sionally a group policy was written. 
Johnson & Higgins have branch offices 
in many cities and in the announcement 
of the establishment of the new depart- 
ment and the appointment of Mr. Eubank 
it was stated that there will be life in- 
surance divisions in these offices, each 
of which is located in an important city 
and covers a wide territory. The clients 
of Johnson & Higgins consist of many of 
the leading industrial and commercial 
concerns in the country, many of them 
having subsidiary corporations, and the 
life insurance opportunities of such an 
office are boundless. 
“ Mr. Eubank’s Appointment - 
The appointment of Mr. Eubank will 
end a keen curiosity which has swept 
the country as to what the former gen- 
eral agent of the Aetna Life would do. 
It has been generally felt that when he 
made his decision it would be an impor- 
tant move and such has proved the case. 
Since his resignation early this fall 
there have been many rumors respecting 
his future plans. It was known that he 
had numerous offers of general agencies 
and that he had negotiated for the pur- 
chase of several life insurance compa- 
nies. There also was a rumor that he 
might start a clearing house for agents 
and brokers. That he has gone with 
Johnson & Higgins to head the new de- 
partment they have created will give 
considerable satisfaction to underwriters’ 
associations,-as Mr. Eubank is a member 
of the executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
and was active in the underwriters’ asso- 


_ ciation at Detroit. 


Since leaving the Aetna Life Mr. Eu- 
bank has written a large personal busi- 
ness. He began his insurance career as 
an agent in Baltimore; then became a 
general agent of the Connecticut- Mutual ; 


later, was assistant superintendent of 
agents of the Massachusetts Mutual, and 
before coming to New York was man- 
ager in Michigan of the Canada Life. 

With Mr. Eubank will be associated 
M. F. Kane and H. G. Henderson, who 
were with him in the Hart & Eubank 
office. Mr. Kane had experience with 
the home offices of the Travelers, Aetna, 
Phoenix Mutual and Lincoln National 
before coming to New York with Hart 
& Eubank. He was brokerage assistant 
with that office and has personally sold 
much insurance. 

Mr. Henderson was formerly connected 
with the National Bank of Commerce in 
Detroit and here he was inside contact 
man and underwriter with Hart & 
Eubank. 


Henry W. Lowe’s Statement 


The statement of Mr. Lowe relative 
to the new life department and the Eu- 
bank appointment follows: 

“At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of Johnson & Higgins, it was 
determined to establish a life insurance 
department in,our New York office, ef- 
fective December 1, 1927. It was also 
decided to conduct life departments in 
our various offices situated in the follow- 
ing cities, aS soon as we can conveniently 
and efficiently organize them: Balti- 
more, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Havana, Montreal and Winnipeg. 

“Gerald A. Eubank, who has attained 
a national reputation as a successful life 
insurance salesman and manager, has 
been elected general manager of this 
newly created life insurance department 
for Johnson & Higgins. 

“Mr. Eubank will be assisted in his 
work of organizing and conducting the 
life department in our various offices by 
Messrs. M. F. Kane and H. G. Hender- 
son, who have been associated with him 
for several years past.” 





INSURANCE DAY PLANS 





George L. Hunt Secretary-Treasurer of 
Connecticut. Committee; Trumbull 
and Dunham to Speak 

George L. Hunt of the New England 
Mutual Life has been made secretary 
and treasurer of the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Day arrangements committee. No- 
vember 30 is the date of the annual get- 
together. 

Addresses, by Governor Trumbull 
Commissioner Dunham and many others 
are scheduled. 

Representing Connecticut life insur: 
ance companies are Harold F. Larkin, 
John M. Laird and James B. Slimmon; 
representing Connecticut Life Under- 
writers Association, Dwight C. Holbrook, 
Charles E. Stockder and Edward S. 
Dutton; representing the Connecticut 
Field Club, Walden M. Howe, John T. 
Horan, Henry C. Seydel, Charles Paige 
and Larry Moffett. 

A joint meeting of all delegates to the 
general. meetings will be held at 10:30 
a. m., in the auditorium of the Travelers 
Insurance Company. In the afternoon 
life insurance men will meet at the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and fire insurance men will meet at the 


Hotel Bond.. The annual banquet will be 
held at 7 p. m. 





Lee R. James of the Peoria Life of 
Illinois heads the agents of that com- 
pany for business written during the 
month of October. The announcement 
will hardly come as a surprise to his 
associates as he has led his agenty dur- 
ing the past two or three decades. 





Only eighty-one of the 618 concerns 
reported on in the -National Industrial 
Conference Board’s study of industrial 
group insurance had group disability in- 
surance, while all but four had: group 
life insurance. 
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Restrictions As to 
Aviation Insurance 


SYKES-SMITH DATA ON SUBJECT 





Life Companies Draw Amount and Plan 
of Insurance Issued to an 
Individual 





This is the third instalment of an ad- 
dress on “Aviation and Life Insurance” 
delivered by Drs. Lawrence G. Sykes and 
William B. Smith of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral’s medical division. 


In answer to the question, “What Re- 
strictions as to Amount and Plan of In- 
surance issued to an Individual?” the 
following statements were received: 


We issue at standard rates to appli- 
cants of mature years whose finances 
show that they are willing and able to 
fly on nationally or internationally 
known air lines properly financed to con- 
duct regular passenger service between 
two definite air dromes. Such applicants 
we consider for limited amounts after 
very careful individual selection if a very 
limited number of flights is contemplated. 

Limits one-eighth to one-half of nor- 
mal retention dependent upon rating and 
general circumstances attending the risk 
(normal retention $20,000). Not accept- 
able for term insurance. Extended in- 
surance eliminated in most cases. Be- 
lieve good practice to issue certain types 
with slight present hazard but nebulous 
future on short non-renewable term 
plans standard or other form with right 
reserved to review risk at future date 
to determine whether we care to con- 
tinue on risk or not. 

Will insure on the regular plans, no 
term, for about 10% of our limit. 

Maximum limit, $5,000. Life and en- 
dowment. No term insurance. 

Where the insured states that he in- 
tends to engage in aviation or where 
we have other information to the same 
effect, our issue will naturally depend 
upon our estimate of the probable 
amount of flying to be done by him. 
Reserve officers and others who make 
occasional flights are accepted for a lim- 
it of $5,000 with an extra premium of 
$10 per $1,000. 

Restricted to general limit, $10,000; 
acceptable only on life and endowment 
plans; no term, modified life, joint life, 
salary deduction or wholesale granted. 

We have not had sufficient experience 
with aviation risks to justify our formu- 
lating any rules or restrictions as to 
amount, plan, etc. 

See answer to question 2. 

Have no set limit as to amount of in- 
surance, this depending on each individ- 
_ual case. 

There would be no restrictions in plan 
but we would restrict the amount of in- 
surance issued to the individual. 

Our limits as to amounts and plans 
are really governed by the risk as a 
whole from a moral, physical and finan- 
cial standpoint. 

We issue any form, except term. The 
amounts depend upon extent of activities 
—generally limited to $5,000 or $10,000. 

No definite restrictions. . 

Do not issue if passenger flights ex- 
ceed one or two a year and provided 
such flights are over established air lines. 

Non-professional aviators—such as 
mien who were in the air service during 
the war, and others—who fly less fre- 
quently than once a month will be ac- 
cepted for limited amounts with extra 
ratings, ratings running from $10 to $25 
a year per $1,000, and without any form 
of disability insurance. Amounts will 
range from $2,000 to $5,000. Passengers 
—include here officers and employes of 
aircraft concerns who ride in but do not 
operate machines—who travel by air less 

frequently than once a month will be 
judged ‘upon their merits, with extra rat- 
ings graded from standard up to $25 
per $1,000 and with amounts reduced, as 
extra premiums increase, down to a mini- 
mum of $2,000. 

Only on life or endowment policies, and 




















“Very busy, Walt?” 








“No, Joe, I’m headed for the movies—no prospects to call on.” 


“That’s strange, I’ve got’ more than I can see today. 


The 


Reliance Life prospect finding service keeps me hustling collect- 


ing premiums.” 








the amount dependent upon the amount 
of aviation activities. 

Term and modified life policies will not 
be issued. 

With aviation clause no particular lim- 
it. With extra $5,000, plan ordinary life 
or higher premiums; not term. 

In the extra premium cases we gen- 
erally limit the amount of insurance to 
Except for term insurance, the com- 
pany will not reject an applicant who 
occasionally makes aeroplane flights, al- 
though pilots and persons who make a 
business of flying frequently, will not be 
considered. 

In answer to question 4, “Is the in- 
surance limited to any particular class of 
flying as, commercial and military?” the 
following statements appear: 

We issue at standard rates to appli- 
cants of mature years whose finances 
show..that they are willing and able to 
fly on nationally or internationally 
known air lines properly financed to con- 
duct regular passenger service between 
two definite air dromes. Such applicants 
we consider for limited amounts after 
very careful individual selection if a very 
limited number of flights is contem- 
plated. 

Not necessarily; we have comparative- 


ly few of either because of the fact that 
our ratings have been considerably 
higher than those offered by several 
other companies prior to the present 
time. We have not attempted to meet 
competition on these risks. 

We do not accept civil aviators making 
exhibition flights. 

Professional aviators, whether officers 
of the army, mail pilots or civilian pilots, 
are declined. 

No. However, we decline to consider 
operators or pilots, testers, helpers, 
mechanicians on newly assembled planes; 
unlicensed pilots, stunt flyers, commer- 
cial advertisers, sky-writers, etc.; opera- 
tors, owners, pilots, assistant on planes 
used at beaches, public parks, county 
fairs or out-of-door exhibitions of. any 
sort; all operators of motion picture 
planes. We class student and cadet avi- 
ators as unlicensed pilots. 

If it appears that the applicant has 
recently made flights or is intending to 
make a flight or flights in the future, 
we decline, except that we would not ob- 
ject to, or require an extra premium 
for, an applicant who intends to take an 
air flight as a fare-paying passenger on 
a regularly established route as an inci- 
dent to traveling. 

We have accepted a few cases who 
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have done a very limited amount of fly- 
ing as passengers, who are first-class in 
every respect and who fly under the most 
favorable conditions, on life or endow- 
ment plans, with an extra premium of 
$10 to $15 per $1,000, flat extra. 

If the applicant discloses that he is 
connected with the aviation service in 
the national guard, or the army reserve 
in the aviation corps,,we do not grant 
him the insurance until he has resigned 
from the service. We do not take avi- 
ators, pilots, or mechanicians actually 
engaging in flights. 

We do not accept pilots who do stunt 
flying, nor do we accept army or navy 
pilots or observers. We do accept the 
midshipmen in the graduating class at 
Annapolis if they will state that they do 
not intend to volunteer for assignment to 
the air jorce. The same applies to cadets 
at West Point. 

Limited to rare commercial flights. We 
occasionally insure an applicant who 
makes a strictly business flight on rare 
occasions. (This company does not is- 
sue insurance to military or naval per- 
sonnel.) 

Do not issue if passenger flights ex- 
ceed one or two a year and provided 
such flights are over established air lines, 

Professional aviators which will include 
army and navy officers, commercial fly- 
ers and air mail pilots, will not be ac- 
cepted. Non-professional aviators, such 
as men who were in the air service dur- 
ing the war, and others who fly a ma- 
chine once a month or more frequently, 
will not be accepted. Passengers—in- 
clude here officers and employes of air- 
craft concerns who ride in but do not 
operate machines—who travel by air once 
a month, or more frequently, will not be 
accepted. 


THE BAND OF HOPE 





Issues Burial Insurance; Not Under 
Jurisdiction of Insurance Department; 
Small Membership 
The Band of Hope of the World, of 
Kansas City, Kan., which now issues bu- 
rial insurance, proposes to issue limited 


‘and practically closed life insurance con- 


tracts. The society has a membership of 
about 200 and has been in existence sev- 
eral years. Through writing burial in- 
surance only, and not writing policies in 
excess of $200, the company has not been 
under the jurisdiction of the insurance 
department, says the “Fraternal Moni- 
tor: * 

The plan of the society is to limit 
the writing of policies to one thousand 
dollars for any member. Then it plans 
to stop the premium collections on these 
policies at the expiration of the expec- 
tancy date of the insured. The society 
would use the American Mortality Ta- 
ble as a basis of its calculations. Ifa 
member enrolled at 33 years of age and 
his expectancy was 65 the proposed con- 
tract provides that when he reached his 
expectancy that he would not be re- 
quired to pay any additional premiums 
and would be given practically a paid up 
policy for one thousand dollars. Under 
the ruling of the attorney general that 
fraternal societies cannot write close 
contracts, the department does not be- 
lieve it can permit the issuance of this 
class of policy. 

The advertising of the Band of Hope 
of the World claims that it is conduct- 
ing a Golden Rule Crusade. 


DECIDE LETTER IS PROOF 

The letters written early in 1918 by 
Bruno Urban, an American soldier, for- 
merly of St. Louis, Mo., who died in ac- 
tion somewhere in France on November 
2, 1918, have been accepted as his last 
will and testament by the St. Louis Pro- 
bate Court under a section of the Mis- 
souri statute which provides that any 
writing, even if not attested and signed 
in the presence of witnesses may be ac 
‘cepted as the will of a soldier, sailor 
or marine killed in the active service © 
his country. Urban in letters written 
in Polish to his sister, Mrs. Nellic U 
Sedlak, said he had taken out war risk 
insurance for $10,000 in her favor. 
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Thrown Out Of Home 
Is Debit Man’s Limit 


HUMAN INTEREST EPISODE 





Agent Tells Story of Destitute Family 
He Tried to Insure; Contributed 
$10 to Fund 





The industrial supplement of the No- 
vember number of the “Insurance Sales- 
man” contains a human interest story 
about a debit man who believes that an 
agent hasn’t gone the limit until the pros- 
pect has thrown him out of his home. 
He was confirmed in his opinion by an 
interesting experience which he describes 
as follows: 

“One evening last fall as I turned the 
corner into a quiet little street where I 
was to make a night call, one of my 
policyholders in the block beyond met 
me. He was carrying a paper in his 
hand that, at a casual glance, I could 
see by the light of the corner lamp, ap- 
peared to be some sort of petition, con- 
taining a list of names. He stopped. We 
talked for a few moments and | thought 
I felt a bit of restraint in his voice and 
manner. 

“As the conversation showed signs of 
running down and we were at the point 
of going our separate ways, he hesitated, 
cleared his throat with a bit of embar- 
rassment, and then said, ‘Guess you 
haven’t heard the news?’ 

“‘No,’ I answered, ‘what is it?’ 

“*Park Mahoney was killed at the 
foundry today,’ he said simply but, I 
could feel, significantly. ° 

“Back of his hesitancy was the fact 
that he knew and, for that matter, 
everyone in this part of my debit knew 
that Park Mahoney was my notorious 
enemy, if you may call it as strong as 
that. He had withstood all my attempts 
to place any insurance on him or any 
of his large family—a wife (now a 
widow) and six little children. 

“Instinctively I now knew what the 
paper was in the man’s hand and I said, 
‘Let me see that paper.’ 


Raises a Friend 


_ “He handed it to me and, sure enough, 
it was a subscription list, to raise funds 
for the family which now faced desti- 
tution because the father had so many 
times resisted my pleas to take insur- 
ance, for I had been unusually urgent 
with him as I had felt it my duty to in- 
sure him if I possibly could, clearly fore- 
seeing, should he be taken away, just 
what was now happening. My insist- 
ence had made him bitterly angry and 
our sct-tos were the gossip of the 
neighborhood. 

“The man watched me as I scanned 
the list, noting the really liberal amounts 
opposite names that I knew could ill af- 
ford to give so much and then he was 
apparently dumbfounded when I pulled 
out my fountain pen and wrote my 
Rame on the list for $10. 

“Say, and with apparent unconscious- 
ness he addressed me by my first name, 
something he had never done before, 
That. certainly is white.’ 

, No; and I meant every word of it. 

It isn’t white; it’s conscience money. 
Although I tried, evidently I did not try 
ard cnough to write him. A man on 
a debit has a definite responsibility to 
every family in it and, when something 





Senator Tells How to 
Wipe Out Farm Debts 


ARTICLE IN KANSAS WEEKLY 





Capper Says There Are Few Farmers 
Who Could Not Make Extra Ef- 
fort to Pay These Premiums 





Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas is 
editor of one of the most influential of 
farm papers, “Capper’s Weekly.” In a 
current issue he tells how a life insur- 
ance policy covering every mortgage 
would succeed in wiping out a farmer’s 
debts. His article in part follows: 

“The farm mortgage debt of the 
United States is estimated by represen- 
tatives of the Bureau of the Census and 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics to be in excess of eight billion dol- 
lars. It has increased more than four- 
fold in the last thirty-five years. 

“There is no way of shifting this debt. 
No way of funding it. The Government 
cannot take it over. There is no magic 
way of abolishing it. But I believe there 
is a way in which it can be eliminated, 
or practically so, within a generation. 

_ “Business men have formed the prac- 
tice of covering their indebtedness with 
life insurance. It would be possible to 
cover the farm mortgage debt with life 
insurance. The mortgage would be can- 
celled with the maturity of the policy. 
The average farm mortgage debt is ap- 
proximately $4,000. An Ordinary life 
policy, taken at age 35, would average 
approximately $70 a year if carried dur- 
ing the average expectancy, 32 years, of 
a man that age. 

“There are few farmers who could not 
put forth the extra effort to meet pay- 
ments on a policy that would leave their 
farms clear to their families. An extra 
litter of pigs, a hundred hens properly 


managed, the produce from a good milk. 


cow or two, an acre or two in a special 
crop, a few ewes, or an odd job or two 
during the slack season would provide 
the necessary funds. 

“Another plan would be to place the 
mortgage under the land bank system 
and in that way the difference in inter- 
est would practically meet the life in- 
surance protection. 

“On the whole, I believe the life in- 
surance plan of eliminating the farm 
mortgage debt is feasible, practicable. A 
total coverage, of course, would be an 
ideal which likely will not be attained, 
but so much of the debt can be protected 
in that way that mortgages no longer 
will be a menace to agriculture and the 
rural institutions.” 





like this happens, it certainly makes him 
feel guilty. Poor Park Mahoney never 
threw me out of his house and, until 
that happens, a debit man has not quite 
gone the limit.’ 

“And really that’s the way I felt about 
it. It struck a cold chill over me when 
I faced the fact he was dead and that 
the poor widow and her helpless little 
children would not have the benefit of a 
death payment from my company. | I 
felt guilty, too, at the considerable in- 
crease of business that came to me with- 
in the next few weeks, almost volun- 
tarily, because of that shocking example 
of the need for life insurance in such 
a home.” 
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DON’T GET DISCOURAGED 





Colonial Life Agent Became Disheart- 
ened After Rejection of Ordinary 
Business; Turned to Industrial 
The “Colonial News” carries a story 
about one of its agents who, after hav- 
ing written some ordinary business which 
the company rejected, devoted most of 
his time to writing industrial business. 
In other words, he had become discour- 


aged by a single rejection and thought 
he would try his hand at industrial. 

“We looked to see whether this agent 
was on the Agents’ Honor Roll for the 
year’s increase,” says the “Colonial 
News”. “No. We didn’t find it there 
which is rather what we expected. A 
man who is so disheartened by a single 
ordinary rejection that he is discouraged 
in making further efforts would prob- 
ably be affected just the same way by 
any similar discouragements which 
might come to him in the prosecution 
of his industrial duties. 

“The advice which we would give that 
agent would apply with equal force to 
all those who find themselves easily 
‘cast down.’ 

“Don’t allow yourself to be affected 
by temporary discouragements. Handi- 
caps occur in every business, in every 
activity of life. They must be taken 
as they occur, just as part of the game, 
and treated merely as trials which test 
the quality of our courage and resist- 
ing power. Without them things would 
come too easily, and like the muscles 
which through disuse become weak, the 
man would lose all his fighting spirit 
and be the victim of every chance wind 
that blows. 

“In the case of our agent friend, there 
is still another thing to consider. The 
company wants business. It doesn’t want 
tc turn down applications which are 
submitted to it unless the -conditions, 
physical, mental or financial, of the ap- 
plicant, make it imperative for the pro- 
tection of the interests of all policy- 
holders. 

“After ‘all, the trouble lay in present- 
ing the wrong risk and if it teaches the 
agent anything, it should be to be more 
careful in the selection of his risks if 
he wants to have his time and effort 
in getting them repaid by acceptance of 
the application and issue of the policy. 

But, discouragement ?—Never!” 





BOOK FOR FIELD MEN 





Written By State Deputy J. W. Babcock,’ 


Modern Woodmen of America; Ad- 

vice to Beginners Told Tersely 

J. W. Babcock, state deputy head con- 
sul of the Modern Woodmen of America 
for Idaho and Utah, is the author of a 
book entitled “Looking Around.” In 
compiling the publication the author has 
drawn upon an extensive experience as a 
solicitor of insurance in both the old line 
and fraternal insurance field. 

His advice to beginners, and to older 
insurance field men, is told tersely and 
with a directness that is most convinc- 
ing. His illustrations of important points 
have been well selected and convincing 
facts are well given. 

There are twenty-six chapters to the 
book, every one of which is brimful of 
good advice on insurance and is a val- 
uable addition to every salesman’s li- 
brary. 
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Small Policies 
(Continued from page 1) 


not of failure. The question ‘of failure 
is an outside chance which should not 
be considered by wise men in the mak- 
ing of their plans. Most people who take 
out insurance in good faith are generally 
able to pay their premiums. In brief, 
this newspaper syndicate article is an 
appeal to the unsuccessful.” 
$1,000 Means Little Today 


Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager of The 
Prudential, 46 Cedar street, New York, 
said that it was unfortunate for any 
group of daily newspapers to dessemin- 
ate suggestions of $1,000 life insurance 
units. 

“The sum of $1,000 has an entirely dif- 
ferent significance today than it had a 
few years ago,” he said. “No one knows 
better than does a life insurance agent 
what an insignificant insurance amount 
$1,000 is. If some agents are talking 
units they can have $5,000 in mind as a 
starting point and even at that they 
would be far from overselling the aver- 
age person. Any agent who is still think- 
ing of $1,000 units needs a quick read- 
justment of values in keeping with pres- 
ent-day insurance requirements and in- 
comes. 

“From the company standpoint it is of 
course desirable to write a $5,000 instead 
of five $1,000 policies. The more poli- 
cies issued the greater the overhead ex- 
pense which in turn cuts down earnings 
and reduces dividends; so the public 
would lose rather than gain by taking 
out so many policies. Anyway, a policy 
can always be reduced in amount.” 


Thrift Leaders 


(Continued from page 8) 


ing “postponed spending” in order that 
ig could spend more money later in 
life. 

Mr. Schnedler’s talk made quite an 
impression on those present and prompt- 
ed a congratulatory word of thanks from 
Mr. Lewisohn who was the next speaker. 
Mr. Lewisohn gave his best wishes to 
the success of the movement and said 
that he would continue to give it his 
wholehearted support. 

J. E. Kavanagh, second vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life, will serve on the ex- 
ecutive committee again this year, as 
vice-chairman together with B. H. Fan- 
cher, of the Fifth Avenue National Bank 
and J. Robert Stout of the Y. M. C. A. 
national organization. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Kavanagh did noteworthy 
work last year in making the life insur- 
ance end of the thrift week such a suc- 
cess. 








INDUSTRIAL BULLETIN SERIES 
A current series of bulletins on indus- 
trial relations with special reference to 
the part group insurance plays in main- 
taining industrial stability. is being is- 
sued by the Connecticut General. The 
recent bulletins have given extracts from 
the 1927 report of the Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, according to Vice-President 
W. I. King, who represented his com- 
pany at the recent annual meeting of the 
Group Association in New York. 





HALGREN WRITES ARTICLE 

Ross Halgren, Indiana manager of the 
Peoria Life of Illinois, is author of an 
article for the Managers’ Magazine of 
the Sales Research Bureau. It appeared 
in the October issue. 











Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 
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PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT 
AGAIN CAUSING A STIR 

The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment, which in some years has never 
permitted itself to become monotonous 
or drab, is again knocking goals. This 
time the targets have to do with the 
licensing, relicensing and examinations 
of agents. The situation is a little too 
complicated to call for extended edito- 
rial comment, but one phase of it which 
has agents up in the air has to do with 
the demand of the commissioner that 
agents in changing their company affili- 
ations shall again take an examination 
in order to have their licenses renewed. 
Some of the agents long in the business 
are so enraged at this attitude that they 
are refusing point blank to be examined. 
Companies -are also suffering from 
ruffled emotions, as they claim that ap- 
pointments are being blocked. 

When Colonel Taggart accepted the 
post of Pennsylvania insurance commis- 
sioner he did it with his eyes open. He 
knew the job was no cinch and he has 
done nothing to change its complexion in 
that particular. 





BREAKING UP ARSON RINGS 

At a time when several journals in 
the far West are denouncing fire insur- 
ance companies as public leeches, and 
calling them even more impolite names, 
the New York public is congratulating 
these same companies upon their fine 
work in running down one of the city’s 
biggest arson cases and sending several 
crooked merchants and firebugs to the 
Federal penitentiary at Atlanta for 
terms running from one to eight years. 
The assistance which the insurance com- 
panies gave to the Federal prosecuting 
attorneys and to the New York Fire 
Marshal was of such import that when 
those accused of presenting false proofs 
of loss came before the bar of justice 
they threw up their hands and pleaded 
guilty. 

Breaking up an arson ring as clever 
as that which has just gone behind prison 
walls accomplishes far more than merely 
saving the fire companies several hun- 


dred thousands of dollars in claims. It 
proves to those firebugs still at liberty 
that the insurance companies and courts 
are co-operating vigorously to reduce 
incendiarism and make arson a danger- 
ous undertaking for those who try it. 
The firebug and those who hire him are 
alike punished. Both constitute a great 
evil to society. They attempt to swindle 
many thousands of policyholders of the 
various companies, endanger the lives of 
innocent men, women and children and 
drain the facilities of fire departments 
already sufficiently overtaxed in keeping 
down legitimate ‘osses. The victory in 
the New York courts last week is but 
another instance of unselfish work u»on 
the part of insurance. 





HILLSMAN TAYLOR 

That Hillsman Taylor, a former pub- 
lic official of Tennessee, is to be the new 
president of the Missouri State Life 
some time in January is the logical de- 
duction to make from the announcement 
that M. E. Singleton has resigned as 
president and that Mr. Taylcr succeeds 
him as executive director of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Taylor has been vice-president of 
the company since February, 1926, com- 
ing into the organization soun after the 
purchase of control by the Tennessee 
financier, Rogers Caldwell and associates 
of Nashville in January, 19206. 

The growth of the Missouri State Life 
under Taylor’s administration has been 
little short of phenomenal. The assets 
have been increased from $61,000,000 to 
$80,000,000 and the insurance in force 
from $587,000,000 to about $750,000,000 
since the sale to the Caldwell interests. 
Durit:g the first ten months cf this year 
the new business written totaled 31% 
above the same period in 1926, while 
October, Policyholders’ Month, produced 
$17,000,000 of new business, the largest 
month in the history of the company. 





DISCLAIMS RESPONSIBILITY 

The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors in Philadelphia this week, denied 
that it was the inspiration of Insurance 
Commissioner Taggart’s present rules 
regarding the licensing of agents. S. 
Pool, chairman of the committee on 
qualifications of brokers and agents, said 
that the Federation did not support the 
ruling making old agents take examina- 
tions in order to be licensed for addi- 
tional companies but was working for a 
modification that would eliminate the ob- 
jectionable feature. 





Robert J. Williams, of Cincinnati, edu- 
cational director of the Union Central, 
gave a practical sales talk to the mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters on November 17. The 
scene was the auditorium of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America where 
1,000 were accommodated. He was de- 
scribed in a poster of the association as 
“preacher, lumber camp-man, laborer, 
missionary, soldier of fortune, teacher 
and life underwriter.” 





CLEVELAND AGENTS PROTEST 

The Insurance Board of Cleveland on 
Wednesday announced that it would not 
be bound by the Travelers Fire-National 
Association agreement if it meant an ap- 
proval of the branch manager non-policy- 
writing agency system in any form. 





DROPS AUTO LINE IN MASS. 

The Sun indemnity has discontinued 
writing automobile liability in Massa- 
chusetts, says its president, F. P. Callos, 
because of the inadequacy of the rates 
in that state. 


—— 
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SIR ARTHUR WORLEY, C. B. E. 








Sir Arthur Worley, general manager 
of the North British & Mercantile, is 
the subject of a striking sketch which 
appeared in the current issue of “The 
Insurance Record” of London. Sir Ar- 
thur, who has many friends in this coun- 
try, was born in Manchester, Englanil, 
and at the age of seventeen began his 
insurance career w:th the General Fire 
& Insurance Co. of Manchester. [In 1842 
he joined the London & Lancashire and 
remained in that company’s service for 
twenty years, becoming its local man- 
ager at Edinburen in 1905 and accident 
secretary at the head office in Liver- 
pocl in 1907, 

Sir Arthur became associated with the 
“North British” in 1911, when he ac- 
cepted the position of secretary to the 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
which had been acquired by the N. B. 
& M. in 1910. In 1914 he received an 
additional appointment as joint foreign 
fire manager, while in 1916 his office was 
extended to that of fire manager and, in 
1918, to general manager in London. 

In addition to his “North British” gen- 
eral managership he still remains man- 
ager of the “Railway Passengers,” and 
is also manager of the Ocean Marine 
Insurance Co., and chairman antl man- 
aging director of the Fine Art & Gen- 
eral Insurance Co., Ltd., which are sub- 
sidiary companies of the N. B. & M. 
Sir Arthur has traveled to all parts of 
the world in connection with insurance 
business. During the war he was ap 
pointed a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Ministry of Munitions 
under the Explosives Liability Act, and 
in recognition of his services in this 
connection he had conferred upon him 
in 1918 the decoration of C.B.E. He 
was created Knight Bachelor in 1921. In 
1921-1923 he was president of the Insur- 
ance Institute of London, and in 1923- 
1924 president of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute. He was a member of the 
Royal Commission on “National Health 
Insurance” in 1924, and is an extraordi- 
nary director of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland. 





E. U. A. MEETING 


The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold its annual meeting on the roof 
garden of the Waldorf-Astoria next 
Tuesday, November 22 at 4 p. m. to be 
followed by a dinner. The executive 
committee will meet at 2 o’clock that 
afternoon. 


Chief George M. Brady of North Bay, 
Ont., has been elected president of the 
Dominion Fire Chiefs’ Association for 
1928. Chief Brady is one of Canada’s 
young fire department leaders. He has 
given much of his time toward the build- 
ing up of the association and is generally 
regarded as an extremely cepable chief, 

x * * 


Alice E. Roche of ‘he Lovis F Poret 
agency of the Provident Mutual Life at 
Camden, N. J., has been for the second 
time awarded a silver trophy cup bv the 
Direct Mail Association in recoenition 
of her conducting the best mail cam- 
paign during last year. 

xk Ok 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-p-csident of The 
Prudential, has been elected mavor of 
Glen Ridge, N. J., his home town. He 
syeceeds Charles L. Doe who served two 
terms of two years each. 

* 

Miss Elizabeth Rodeb-usch celebrated 
her twenty-fifth annive:s*ry of continu- 
ens service as a telephen® operator with 
the home office of the Penn Mutual last 
month. 

* & & 

Arthur W. Stebbins, insurance broke: 
in New York who specializes upon the- 
atrical connections, is returning tomor- 
row from his trip to Europe. 





CALLS DATA PRIVILEGED 





Conn. Insurance Dep’t., In Suit A-‘n'! 
Automobile In S. C., Does Not Core 
To Disclose Inform: tion 

The Metropolitan Incurance Co of 
Havana, Cuba, has started suit in (- 
lumbia. S. C.. in the United Stotes Di- 
trict Court there for $150,000 from the 
Palmetto of Sumter, S. C., and the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford. The allerstion 1s 
that the loss was suffered by the rein- 
surance of risks on Chrysler co~s whith 
the Metropolitan did for the Palmetto 
after that company has assumed the orig- 
inal contract of the Automobile. 

In connection with the suit President 
Brainard of the Automobile, E. E. Cam 
mack, vice-president, and other officials 
have gone to Columbia. An important 
point has been raised through the trin to 
Columbia of E. L. Averill, deputy attor- 
ney general of Connecticut, who seeks 
to prevent the establishment of a dar- 
gerous legal precedent. If Mr. Averill 
is successful in his contentions, data se 
cured through the confidential rel>tton' 
between such state departments 2s thost 
of insurance and banting and the cor 
porations over which they have jrrisdir 
tion will be held to be the exclusive prov 
erty of the State and for use only 
the State. W. M. Corcoran. actuarv 
the Connecticut Insurance Department, 
has been called to sunply the inform 
tion which Mr. Averill does not care t 
disclose. 


TO HOLD UP CONTRACTS 

President A. J. Kincaid of the Wes 
Virginia Association of Insurance Aven 
has sent a letter to all members advisi™ 
them to defer signine the new comm 
sion contracts of the West Virginia Un 
formity Association until after it hs 
been reviewed bv the national exccut't 
committee and by the state exccntit 
committee, which will meet at Wheelité 
within a few days. West Virgil 
agents are somewhat peeved because the 
contracts were prepared by the com?” 
nies without previous consultation wi! 
the local representatives. 





STOCK DIVIDEND APPROVED | 
A stock dividend of 33-1/3°° W® 


voted on Tuesday by stockholders of th 
National Liberty, increasing the can't 
from $1.500,000 to $2,000.000. The di¥ 
dend will be paid November 25 to hold 
ers of record November 21. 
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New Orleans 
The Chamber of Commerce of New 


Orleans invites people to that city, 
“where charm, history, romance and hos- 
pitality abound.” This is no idle remark 
as New Orleans provides those things. 

The readers of this page may want to 
know something about New Orleans, 
which is one of the oldest cities in the 
United States. It was settled by the 
French, and, under the Spanish and 
French domination, it was the capital of 
the great Louisiana Territory comprising 
the ‘largest part of what is now the 
United States. As the capital of this vast 
domain, New Orleans is historic. Built 
and developed by the French and Span- 
ish, the charm of Latin culture lingers 
around it still. Old courtyards of the 
French quarter, old architecture, old 
churches, old forts, old streets with the 
hanging balconies—all these are inter- 
esting and fascinating to the visitor. 

Although New Orleans has the polish 
and courtliness of the days of old, she 
also has the “get-up” and “go” that 
makes it a live, growing American city. 
Situated at the mouth of the great Mis- 
sissippi River at the foot of the Valley, 
New Orleans is America’s second port. 
Many new and modern buildings are to 
be found and skyscrapers that would 
astonish our forefathers, could they but 
return. Its vast port terminals, its mag- 
nificent cotton warehouses, its great 
banks, and its fine hotels testify that 
New Orleans is very modern and belongs 
to the twentieth century. 

In New Orleans you don’t study his- 
tory by the page, but by the block. You 
don’t get out your glasses and dig. You 
put on your hat and walk. It’s all there 
in front of you, a big shrill-voiced, mel- 
low-colored volume with narrow streets 
for margins, and tall, galleried tile-roofed 
houses pushing close to the sidewalk to 
whisper their secrets into the ears of the 
pedestrian. You could do it in an auto, 
of course, this old, original city, the 
Vieux Carre de la Ville,” eleven squares 
fronting the river, and five squares deep. 
You'll need gasoline and electricity to 
Push your enquiries out over the 196% 
Square miles of the modern New Orleans, 
but for the little used-to-be town that 
Bienville dreamed about in 1718 and Le 
Blond de la Tour laid out a couple of 
years later, comfortable shoes and an 
understanding heart are all you'll need 
In the way of equipment. 

a a 


First Impressions of New Orleans 

The Stranger’s first impression when 
walking the city’s streets are varied. He 
appreciates of course that he is in a 
8reat and bustling city, teeming with 
every activity, part of the nation’s prog- 
ress, but he catches glimpses of side 
Streets, like narrow arteries between 
their tall weatherstained, quaint old 
buildings that seem to have been taken 
up bodily from the time-worn precincts 
of some venerable European city. It is 
im the “Vieux Carre” that this impres- 











‘ sion is the strongest and where the at- 


mosphere is so distinctly European that 
one forgets that he is in America. 

The “Vieux Carre de la Ville” is the 
old city; the site within the walls of the 
city ordered built as the capital of Lou- 
isiana, in 1718. The boundaries are Ca- 
nal street on the south, Esplanade ave- 
nue on the north, Rampart street on the 
west and North Peters street and a por- 
tion of the river on the east. The “Vieux 
Carre” was laid out by the engineers, La 
Tour and Pauger, in 1720, two years af- 
ter Bienville had given up the idea of 
making Biloxi, Miss., on the Gulf Coast, 
the capital of Louisiana and sought con- 
venient location far up the mouth of the 
great river where safety from the forays 
of English pirates would be assured. New 
Orleans was confined within these nar- 
row limits until early in the nineteenth 
century, when it began to broaden out, 
and the great plantation which covered 
the section now occupied by the Canal- 
Commercial Building, the Pere Mar- 
quette Building, the Whitney-Central 
Building, the Hibernia Building, the Ca- 
rondelet Building, the Union. Indemnity 
Building, the Roosevelt Hotel, the Canal- 
Louisiana Building, the Title Guarantee 
Building, the De Soto Hotel and the St. 
Charles Hotel, was cut up into lots and 
smali squares and soon became known 
as the English or American city. 

- % & 


Architecture 

As the visitor wanders through Royal, 
Dauphine and Bourbon streets, and other 
thoroughfares of the “Vieux Carre,” of 
New Orleans, he notices a style of archi- 
tecture with which he is entirely unfami- 
liar unless he has spent some of his time 
in the cities and towns of France and 
Spain. 

Sandwitched in between the old houses 
are modern dwellings, partaking alto- 
gether of the twentieth century style, 
and these later-day houses serve to em- 
phasize the distinctive features of the 
ancient structures. Between the years 
of 1830 and 1837 New Orleans enjoyed 
an era of great prosperity and in their 
enthusiasm to keep abreast of the times, 
the people tore down many of the build- 
ings erected after the second great fire 
of 1794 and replaced them with modern 
structures. These houses which were 
modern in 1837 are still standing for the 
most. part today and are in use either 
as stores or tenement dwellings. The 
district has undergone very little altera- 
tion or change since the Civil War, save 
in the upper portion, where a whole 
square of ancient Spanish buildings was 
torn down to make room for the new 
$3,000,000 Civil District Court and public 
office buildings. This square is bounded 
by Chartres, Royal, Conti and St. Louis 
streets. ; 

When ones goes to see the “Vieux 
Carre” it is better for him to walk, as 
the points of interest are so numerous 
and so close together that whirling by 
in an automobile he will miss much that 





he would otherwise see were he on foot 
and taking his time. 
* x 


Canal Street 

Canal street, New Orleans, is the city’s 
principal business thoroughfare. It is 
lined on either side by buildings, some 
of them new and modern, and some of 
them of the ante-bellum days. It sep- 
arates the old French city from the new 
American city. Back in the eighteenth 
century it was known as “terre com- 
inune,” and was simply a broad open 
space intervening between the southern 
wall of the “Vieux Carre” and the lower 
limits of Bienville Plantation. It was 
cut in the centre by a canal which 
emptied into the river. This canal, when 
the city’s wall was first built, was part 
of the moat, after the European military 
plan of protecting defense. The mouth 
of the canal was closed in 1795 by the 
construction of Fort St. Louis. It was 
filled up in 1838. 

Chartres street is one of the most in- 
teresting of all the old city’s highways 
and up to 1838 it was the principal busi- 
ness thoroughfare of New Orleans. At 
Chartres and Esplanade was the site of 
old Fort San Carlos, erected by Gover- 
nor Carondelet in 1792. It was sur- 
rounded by a deep moat, and from the 
ramparts of the fort General Jackson re- 
viewed his little army with which he 
shattered the ranks of the British vet- 
erans of the Peninsular War at Chal- 
mette. The fort was dismantled in 1821 
and a few years later the United States 
Mint, which still stands, was built on the 
site. 


ei, O25 
The Old Pirates of New Orleans 
Lafitte Brothers’ blacksmith shop 


stood at St. Philip and Chartres streets. 
The Lafittes, Jean and Pierre, were the 
last of the great pirates and had their 
stronghold out in the wild Barataria 
country on a beautiful strip of land 
known as Grand Isle, washed by the surf 
of the Gulf. The Lafittes obtained a 
pardon by rendering valuable assistance 
to General Jackson at the Battle of New 
Orleans. In Dumaine street, near the 
Lafitte blacksmith shop, the Royal ware- 
houses were built in 1728. 

Many stirring stories are still told of 
the daring forays and raids of the buc- 
caneers by descendants of the very men 
who served under the pirate chiefs. On 
Grand Isle, which is within easy reach of 
New Orleans, the tourist encounters a 
strange population—a population made 
up of French, Portuguese, Spanish, Fili- 
pinos, Chinese and the true type of Cre- 
ole. Most of these people are the grand- 
children, or the great-grandchildren of 
Lafitte’s picaroons. 

es ae 

Rampart street preserves, as it were, 
the line’ of defenses built around the 
old city in 1793 by Baron Carondelet, the 
Spanish Governor, to protect the town 
from an attack by the French. The neu- 
tral ground on which run the electric 
cars was the moat beyond the city walls. 
The New Orleans Terminal Station is on 
the site of Fort Burgundy which formed 
the southwestern corner of Carondelet’s 
defenses. In Rampart street stands the 
house of the wealthy banker, Michael 
Heine, whose daughter Alice married the 
French Duc de Richelieu, afterward the 
Prince of Monaco. 

There are buildings of the attractive 
colonial type in Rampart street, and be- 
ginning at St. Peter street and extend- 
ing down to St. Ann’s is the famous 
Congo Square, now Beauregard Square, 
where the old Voodoo rites were per- 
formed and wild, weird revels indulged 
in. Voodooism was brought into New 
Orleans by the negro slaves, many of 
whom were imported direct from the 
Congo on slave ships. Marie Laveau, a 
mulatress, was for many years recog- 
nized as the Voodoo Queen. She had 
a large alabaster box in which the fol- 
lowers of the repulsive cult imagined she 
kept the “Great Zombi,” the monstrous 
serpent whose only food was children 
offered up as sacrifice. Her home was 
at 1030 St. Ann street and the old house 
was only demolished in 1903. Voodoo- 


ism was at its height in New Orleans 
during the last century, and up to a few 
years ago men and women of the sect 
would gather on the banks of Bayou St. 
John, near Spanish Fort, on St. John’s 
night, June 24, and conduct their strange 
rites. Several of these darkies were 
raided by the police, who finally broke 
up the custom. The rites are still prac- 
ticed in secret by.negroes in the lower 
part of the city. 

The French Market is just off Jackson 
Square and extends down to Barracks 
street. The first market was erected on 
this site by the Spaniards in 1791 and 
it remained intact until 1812, when it was 
destroyed by a hurricane. The old struc- 
ture was replaced by the present meat 
market at a cost of $30,000 in 1813. In 
1822 the vegetable market was added 
and the Bazaar market was not erected 
until 1872. In the rear of the French 
Market and extending back several 
squares and taking in the area from St. 
Ann to Barracks street is what is known 
as Little Italy. Thousands of Italians 
live in this section of the city and some 
of the tall dingy tenements have been 
the scenes of bloody Mafia crimes and 
Black Hand assassinations. 

All along Chartres street are buildings 
with interesting histories, among them 
the old Orleans Hotel, built in 1799, and 
the Stranger’s Hotel, erected a few years 
later. At 514 Chartres street the story 
of the attempt to rescue Napoleon from 
St. Helena is still told by the concierge. 
It was the home of Girod, a wealthy 
merchant, who with Dominic You, one 
of Lafitte’s pirates, planned to make a 
sudden dash on St. Helena with a swift 
yacht and bear the imprisoned emperor 
to liberty. Girod fitted the house up 
magnificently to serve as the emperor’s 
home. The plot fell through when a 
sailing ship brought the news of the Lit- 
tle Corporal’s death in 1821. 
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Companies Were Formed to Take Care 
of Money Depreciation 

In the same issue of “The Review” 
from which the story of the Munich Re- 
insurance Co., printed elsewhere in this 
paper, was taken, appears some general 
comments about insurance in Germany 
and the currency situation there which 
will interest American insurance men. 
Several paragraphs read as follows: 

“Marine companies in Germany, as 
well as elsewhere, have had a very bad 
time, and as they had no organization 
inland for the transaction of other forms 
of business, the Germans, having a bent 
for re-insurance, have turned naturally 
to it as a -side-line. Therefore we have 
what is to English eyes something of a 
phenomenon of a company doing possibly 
a considerable direct marine business, 
and a big re-insurance business in other 
classes of risk: which to us seems what 
might be described as a doubtful combi- 
nation. 

“During the period of inflation, when 
the Mark decreased in purchasing power 
almost from hour to hour, as money was 
rapidly becoming valueless, everyone 
took great care of his property; losses 
were few and far between. The sum in- 
sured on the whole contents of a house 
soon became insufficient to replace a 
single article; additional policies were 
taken out for greatly increased sums. 
As the insurance companies’ assets were 
depreciated, new re-insurance companies 
were formed to cover this liability. An 
insistent demand for policies in stable 
currency arose. German resources were 
not sufficient to meet the demand and 
re-insurance treaties by quota-share, un- 
der which the ceding company retained 
a very small proportion, were freely of- 
fered in England and elsewhere. 

“When the currency was stabilized, the 
people wanted money, and many a prop- 
erty owner, the simple farmer perhaps 
more especially, had the misfortune to 
have serious losses and fire business 
turned very bad. Many re-insurance 
companies had to seek the protection 
of their more powerful competitors or 
go into liquidation. Luckily for many 
of them they had deposits with their 

(Continued on page 42) 
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R. Y. Sketch, Phoenix Manager, 
Sails After American Trip 





Insurance Should Be International, He Says; Crying 
Demand in Head Offices Is for Young Men 
With Flair for Insurance; How 
Insurance Institutes Help 


A great world figure in insurance sailed 
for England last Friday night after a visit 
to this country—one of the many he has 
made. He is an all around insurance 
man of technical equipment, comprehen- 
sive knowledge of insurance and familiar- 
ity with world-wide underwriting condi- 
tions. x 

This is Ralph Yeo Sketch, head of 
fourteen insurance companies which 
write between them about everything 
which an insurance company can write. 
He is best known as the general man- 
ager of the Phoenix Assurance. Among 





R. Y. SKETCH 


other companies affiliated with the group 
is the London Guarantee & Accident. 
Incidentally, Mr. Sketch is president of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute which 
was formed in England thirty-two years 
ago; and has been growing ever since. 


An Interesting Personality 


To write a sketch of Mr. Sketch for 
an insurance newspaper is not an easy 
matter. Superficially it can be said that 
he is a big man physically who, when 
he was younger was captain of an inter- 
national water polo team, but who at the 
present time is so husky in build and 
so vigorous in manner that he would 
probably have given a good account of 
himself if held up here by a pair of 
thugs or bandits. 

It can also be recorded that he has 
had the personal experience in various 
branches of insurance which must pro- 
duce a rounded and polished insurance 
education of a type which develops ac- 
curacy in underwriting. He has traveled 
so much about the world that people are 
easy for him to read and to appraise; 
and finally, he has held numerous enough 
executive positions of importance to 
make the giving of judgments by him a 
matter of speed as well as accuracy. 

However, travel, education, position 
and power do not necessarily produce a 
super-capable director of an insurance 
company or group of companies, al- 
though in Mr. Sketch’s case they have 


each contributed their share. Back of 
it all is a combination of brains, strength 
and superb insurance vision and under- 
standing. 

Began As An Inspector 

He started out humbly enough as his 
first position was as an inspector of a 
company called the Globe. Later he held 
a similar position with a company better 
known, in fact, one of the best known— 
the Ocean. He continued to advance and 
eventually became manager in South Af- 
rica for the General Accident, and then 
the London manager of the General. 
From that post he went with the Nor- 
wich Union organization and was the 
manager of that when he became the 
Phcenix Assurance general manager. 

Always recognized as a capable insur- 
ance man, his big success in England 
came quickly when he started climbing 
the higher rungs. In fact, none of the 
British executives has progressed any 
more rapidly than he has in the past 
decade or so. Everything about him de- 
notes mastery of situation, force and ob- 
servation. 

In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer he thought that luck had played a 
prominent role in his success; that other 
men with just as great or greater talents 
than his did not reach to the position 
he occupies because circumstances over 
which they had no control were against 
them. But Mr. Sketch’s friends say that 
from the start he had this idea in mind: 
“Thére is only one place to go and that 
is to the top,” and he worked so hard 
so intelligently and so persistently that 
he never went in any other direction. 

Insurance Should Be International 
: During his talk with The Eastern Un- 
cerwriter Mr. Sketch registered his in- 
tense belief in the internationalism of in- 
surance. In his opinion trade between 
countries is desirable from many aspects 
especially in the operation of insurance. 
Every country should be able to draw 
from other countries at a time of disas- 
ter; there is no better safeguard than 
this for stability of exchange as well as 
insurance, he said. A good example was 
Salonica burned during the last war be- 
tween the Turks and Greeks. “If they 
had had national instead of international 
insurance where would their exchange 
have been?” he queried. 

Mr. Sketch was asked by the reporter 
for The Eastern Underwriter if he had 




















policy. 


— it’s downright tragic! 


fect heart action. 











THE HOME "2" 





Nok @ coughs fin 
@ carload” 


(Old Gold Cigarettes) 


And not a sputter in the heart action of a Home 


As Briggs shows in his inimitable cartoonery, a 
wheeze at the wrong moment is mighty embarrassing. 
After a conflagration, if a policy gasps for breath and 
cannot stand the loss, it’s not only mighty embarrassing 


But there’s not a flutter in the Home policy—per- 
It rivals the tick of grandfather’s 
clock. And that is what counts when fire and other 
destructive forces are on a rampage. 

Agents of the Home of New York don’t have to 
smoke non-coughing cigarettes or eat cough drops to 
avoid embarrassing moments. 
policies. ‘Not a cough in a carload!” 








They can write Home 
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opportunity while here to follow to any 
extent the various complicated situations 
which are up for consideration here, such 
as acquisition cost regulation, Depart- 
mental controversies over ownership of 
the stock of insurance companies in one 
group, the Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, the arguments for and against 
compulsory automobile insurance, etc. 
“Haven't those subjects been discussed 
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The Tokio Marine & Fire —_ Co., Ltd. 








J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH: 80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


George Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 
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in the American insurance papers for 
some time?” he countered. 

“They have,” answered the reporter, 
“but do you read the American insut- 
ance papers?” 

“T do,” he answered. 

“Which ones?” asked the reporter. 

“Well, yours for one,” said Mr. Sketch 
diplomatically. Then he took control of 
the interview by saying incisively: 

Discusses Young Men 

“If I am going to do any talking I 
would much prefer to discuss the Chat 
tered Insurance Institute of which | hap- 
pen at this time to be the president. It 
is doing,important work which is recog: 
nized not only by the young men who 
take the examinations but by the com 
pany executives. Those examinations 

(Continued on Page 42) 


NOW IN EUROPE 








Frederick B. Kellam, H. A. Fortington 
and N. S. Bartow Sailed Last Week: 
Will Visit Liverpool 

Among last week’s  seagoers were 
Frederick B. Kellam, United States at 
torney of the Royal; H. A. Fortingto™ 
president of the 150 William Street Cor- 
poration (the Royal Building), and N. 
S. Bartow, president of the Queen. 
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Watchman Client 


Architect 


Insurance Man 


A hot bit of competition snowed out 


Tom Reilly plodded down Branchton’s main street damning 
the November snow—and thrice-damning yesterday's accident 
that had laid up his car. A limousine swept up to the curb. A 
door opened and the heavy, white moustached visage of Simon 


Beggsworth emerged. ‘‘Going my way, Thomas? Better ride 
along.”’ 


Tom leaped in, and his hopes leaped with him. ‘“‘Maybe 
he’ll give me his say-so about the insurance on the new plant- 
addition.’’ No higher tribute could have been paid to Tom’s 
ability as an insurance man than the fact that for eight years 
he had written every dollar’s worth of insurance on the Beggs- 
worth Mills. But to date, the formidable owner of the business 
had given him no satisfaction as to the policies on the new 
million dollar buildings. 


‘‘T want to stop at the plant and see if the contractors have a 
watchman on the job. It doesn’t pay to leave a half-finished 
building unguarded,’’ was the only remark vouchsafed by the 
mill owner during the ride. 


Soon after they reached the sprawling skeleton of structural 
steel, they found the watchman—and another man. It was 
Hathaway, the architect of the building, who had come from 
Center City to look over the job when he wouldn't be bothered 
by a lot of workmen. His manifest abilities had made even 
Simon Beggsworth warm to him. The two discussed structural 


details for a few moments. Then the tone of Hathaway’s voice 
changed. 


‘Mr. Beggsworth,”’ he said, ‘‘I’ve wondered what you're 
going to do about the insurance on this building. There's a 
house in Center City that I'm sure can givé you service such 
as no small town office can render.’’ The Beggsworth features 
froze into an expression colder than the weather. 


“Hathaway,” he —— “if a ‘small town’ office, as you 
call it, showed me I could cut my insurance expense on my old 
buildings by 40%, and volunteered to put me in a position to 
get that saving, you would call that service—wouldn’t you?”’ 


“Oh yes, yes indeed,’’ Hathaway hurriedly assented. 


“Well that’s the service I got from Mr. Reilly here,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Beggsworth, with a suspicion of a grim smile as 
Hathaway reddened. ‘‘Soon after I let him have a share of our 
business, he told me automatic sprinkler equipment would 
reduce my premium rate 40%. But I said I wouldn't invest the 
money they would cost in non-productive equipment. 


‘Then he came back with a proposition that let me pay for 
the sprinklers in annual payments amounting to the annual 
reduction in premiums. He showed me an open letter Roger W. 
Babson wrote—analyzing and endorsing the whole idea. I 
signed up—right away. And I got a good sprinkler system. 
Grinnell Company handled, installed, and financed it. 


‘So, Hathaway, that is why Reilly is going to write the 
policies on the new building. I like to do business with a man 
who is smart enough to safeguard his position in the future by 
reducing his earnings for the present.”’ 


* * * * 


Let an agent or broker make himself absolutely solid with 
his present clients and every dollar of additional insurance 
they buy is his, hands down. Advising the purchase of sprin- 
klers out of savings in premiums makes you solid—makes your 
lines competition-proof. Read how it has worked for other 
agents and brokers. Send for the free booklet, ‘“The Local 
Agent and Automatic Sprinklers,’’ and Roger W. Babson’s 
open letter. Send the coupon to Grinnell Company, Inc., 253 
West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
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Big Arson Ring 
Sent To Prison 


LONGEST SENTENCE 8 YEARS 





Insurance Men Worked With Authorities 
For Months Getting Evidence; 
Defendants All Confessed y 





Fire insurance circles in New York are 
outspoken in their praise of the Federal 
Court here, Fire Marshal Brophy and 
counsel for the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters for sending to jail a band 
of crooked merchants and fire bugs, who 
confessed to a series of crimes perpe- 
trated here. The efficiency and vigor 
shown by the courts, insurance interests 
and municipal authorities is a distinct 
blow to incendiarism in New York City 
and will unquestionably result in a low- 
ering of the number of suspicious fires, 
as well as throwing a scare into the 
professional firebugs. 

This victory came as the result of an 
investigation into facts surrounding a fire 
in the Bishop’s Warehouse. Insurance 
involved covering merchandise in the 
warehouse totaled $876,219 and of this 
sum $350,000 is not collectible because it 
was for the account of those that con- 
fessed their guilt. In addition much of 
the merchandise in the storehouse, be- 
longing to honest persons, was stolen by 
the conspirators. 

Socrates Moscahlades, a wealthy Greek 
importer, was head of the ring, and after 
his confession was sentenced to Atlanta 
prison for eight years and fined $7,500. 
He had claimed $150,000 as the result of 
the fire. G. A. Spirou, tobacco and skin 
importer, has gone to Atlanta for a term 
of six years. He sought $116,000 from 
the insurance companies. Joseph Kwit 
got six years for hiring a fire bug; 
Charles Carmen, ex-convict, got five’ 
vears for arson and three others received 
lighter sentences. The confessions were 
obtained because the evidence against 
the defendants was so strong that con- 
victions were assured in case of a jury 
trial. 

Small Group Worked For Months 


Credit for uncovering the arson scheme 
is due in large measure to a small group 
of persons who worked for months on 
the case. They include Fire Marshal 
Brophy of New York, U. S. Attorney 
Charles H. Tuttle, Assistant U. S. At- 
torney Carl E. Newton, H. T. Delaney, 
who assisted Mr. Newton, and Abraham 
Kaplan and Samuel A. Berger, counsel 
for the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. The Loss Committee of the 
New York Board, of which Herbert E. 
Maxson, vice-president of the America 
Fore Companies, is chairman, was on the 
job day and night for many weeks. The 
Loss Committee has aimed for years to 
break up the arson rings in the New 
York area and has made a big step in 
the right direction. More than 5,000 
pages of testimony were taken as part 
of the investigation leading up to a pres- 
entation of facts so conclusive that the 
defendants confessed immediately. 

Not only have the insurance companies 
benefited by this prosecution, but, as 
United States Attorney Charles H. Tut- 
tle said: “The sentences mean the de- 
struction of an arson ring which Fire 
Commissioner Dorman and Chief Brophy 
have described as the most dangerous in 
the city. These officials also tell us that 
since the arrest made last August there 
have been no commercial fires of sup- 
posedly incendiary origin; and that the 
confessions which we have secured from 
certain defendants have gone far to dis- 
close the incendiary character of other 
fires heretofore under suspicion and to 
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enable the State authorities to bring 
criminals to justice.” 

After the sentences had been imposed 
udge Goddard from the bench said: 
“Mr. Tuttle, it is.quite proper for the 
court to state that through the very ef- 
ficient handling of this case by yourself 
and your assistants and the gentlemen 
who have been associated with you here, 
you have succeeded without any trial in 
ridding this community of men who are 
a real menace to life and property in this 
city. 1 congratulate you.” 





RUSSELL & ZIEGLER PARTY 

Members of the firm of Russell & 
Ziegler, one of the leading fire agencies 
in New York, are giving a party tonight 
for the office staff of the organization. 
In all over fifty persons will attend. 
There will be a dinner at the Hotel Clar- 
idge, where entertainment will be fur- 
nished by talent from the office, follow- 
ing which the party will witness the per- 
formance of “Manhattan Mary.” Dur- 
ing the dinner it is expected that short 
talks will be made by both members of 
the firm and by Charles Link, manager 
of the automobile department, who has 
— in charge of arrangements for this 
affair. 
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Agents Deny Retreat 
On Non-Policy Matter 


MAINTAIN PREVIOUS POSITION 





Agreement With Travelers Fire Does 
Not Mean That Unregulated Use Of 
Such Agents Is Approved 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents maintains that it has not given 
up the battle against non-policy writing 
agents merely because of the agreement 
reached with the Travelers Fire. The As- 
sociation says that its position is as here- 
tofore, namely that the maintenance of 
non-policy writing agents contrary to 
local board rules is a disturbing element 
in the business. 

The American Agency Bulletin, the 
weekly publication of the National As- 
sociation, in its issue out today, pub- 
lishes the following editorial: 

“A misunderstanding seems to prevail 
amongst some insurance people with ref- 
erence to the Travelers statement made 
by the National Executive Committee at 
the New Orleans Convention last month. 
Some profess fo believe that there has 
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To Be Thankful— 


—as Thanksgiving Day approaches, is not a 
difficult matter for most of us this year. True, 
the elements have oppressed certain sections 


with wind and flood. 


But, in the majority of 


cases, the gods have been kind, harvests good, 
and prosperity continues. 


Insurance is something for which people may 
well be thankful. . . . In the first place, it brings 
peace of mind in the knowledge that property 
interests are safeguarded. It provides a security 
which is a large factor in making possible the 
extension of credit so essential in the present- 
day methods of business. 


Most of all, people should be thankful for 
the protection afforded the financial side of 
their property interests, by policies issued from 
sound stock companies such as the Harmonia. 


Progressive, well qualified 

agents, will do well to con- 

sider representation in their 
| agency for the 
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been a change in front on the part of 
the local agents in their opposition to 
branch offices and non-policy writing 
agents; that the operation of these 
agents through branch offices has been 
approved by the National Association; 


that its campaign against this encroach-, 


ment on the American Agency System 
has suddenly been abandoned; and that 
approval has been given to the payment 
of like commissions to local agents, to 
non-policy writing agents, to branch of- 
fice solicitors and to all other kinds of 
producers with the possible exception of 
brokers, 

“This is all based on a misapprehen- 
sion of the facts involved in the state- 
ment issued at New Orleans, and a mis- 
reading of the statement itself. It would 
clarify the atmosphere considerably if 
those interested would again studiously 
read the statement and see what it says. 

“The first paragraph declares there 
are two ways in which business is con- 
ducted in this country on the so-called 
branch offices basis—an obvious fact. 

“The second paragraph states a con- 
ference was held—always a_ splendid 
thing to do. 

“The third paragraph sets forth the 
desire of the Travelers Fire to harmon- 
ize its interests with those of the organ- 
ized agents; to support local boards and 
their reasonable rules and regulations; 
and if differences of opinion should 
arise to make them the subject of con- 
ference—laudable positions to assume 
always. 

“The fourth paragraph is a declaration 
on the part of the Travelers disavowing 
‘over-the-counter’ business; and a state- 
ment that it will confine its writings 
through its branches to full time so- 
licitors of the Travelers domiciled wthin 
that branch; and regular policy writing 
agents—a very creditable statement. 

“Why should not the attitude of this 
company, in declaring its purpose to 
transact its.business in accordance with 
reasonable local board rules, bring forth 
the statement that it ‘meets the hearty 
approbation of the Executive Commit- 
tee and establishes a precedent, the sig- 
nificance of which should appeal to all 
of us?’ 

“Now, as never before, is the time for 
local agents to have effective local board 
organizations with reasonable rules and 
regulations. A brighter prospect looms 
on the horizon for those who will study 
the trend and profit by the precedent. 

“And in the meantime the position of 
the National Association is as _hereto- 
fore: The creation and maintenance of 
non-policy writing agents contrary to lo- 
cal board rules is a disturbing element in 
the business, not in the interest of pub- 
lic service and fosters a class of s0- 
called producers who serve not and who 
are an economic waste in the business 
of insurance.” 





COMPANIES CONSOLIDATE 

The Central Federal Fire of Daven- 
port, Iowa, is being consolidated with 
the Standard American Fire of Chicago. 
and the name of the new company will 
be the Standard Federal Fire Insurance 
Co. The Standard American has been in 
business for about six years and the Cen- 
tral was organized three years ago. Both 
companies are running mates of casualty 
companies. 





WILL ADD TO STATEMENT 

When President W. E. Harrington of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents speaks next week before the at- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Association 
at Joliet, it is expected that he wil! fur- 
ther develop the statement of the exect- 
tive committee at New Orleans on the 
practices of the Travelers Fire. 
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Cash Capital 
Ten Million Dollars 


NEW YORK 








Could they have gazed into the future—how 
quickly would they have cast aside this self insurance 
plan and seized the protection which sound 
insurance offered. 


But the board did not realize that self insurance 
was just a gamble—so the plan was adopted. The 
tornado found them with a few thousand dollars in 
the insurance fund they had created with which to 
meet a loss of more than a million. 


Self insurance is not even a good gamble for it 
stakes the property against an amount equivalent 
to the insurance premium—an amount which would 
have to accumulate for over a hundred years to 
make it an even bet! 


Fight the self insurance fallacy with facts. There 
are many examples of its failure. 
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Liquidation Costs 
Reach New Low Mark 


EXPENSES 





.0072% OF ASSETS 





Division of Surp!us of Admitted Branch 
of Consolidated of London Brings 
Up International Problem 





International as well as national ques- 
tions of insurance law are involved in 
the failure of the domesticated United 
States branch of the Consolidated As- 
surance of London, England, it is re- 
vealed by a report of James A. Beha, 
New York superintendent of insuran€e, 
filed last week with the New York coun- 
ty clerk, by Clarence C. Fowler, attor- 
ney for the superintendent. 

A noteworthy feature of the report is 
the low cost of liquidation. The su- 
perintendent’s report shows that from 
October 1, 1926, when the affairs of the 
United States branch were placed in his 
possession for liquidation, until October 
20, 1927, the expenses of liquidation have 
amounted to only $1,403, which is .0072% 
of the assets in possession of the New 
York superintendent, and only .004% of 
the assets of the United States branch. 

During the same period the income on 
the assets received by the liquidator h»s 
been $12,092. The superintendent in his 
report asks the Supreme Court to ap- 
prove the expenses of liquidation. The 
report shows the United States branch 
to be solvent; the total assets amcunt 
to $293,193, of which $100,000 is on de- 
posit with the superintendent of ins‘r- 
ance of Ohio. The total claims filed 
with the New York liquidator amount to 
$346,618. Of these the local debts of the 
first class amount to $2,230, which hove 
been allowed by the New York liquida- 
tor and recommended for payment in 
full with interest. Local claims of the 
first class amounting to $137 are disal- 
lowed. Claims of the second class be- 
ing those held by United States citi- 
zens who dealt with the Consolidated 
Company in England and other foreign 
countries amount to $28,082, and claims 
of the third class being claims arising 
in foreign countries amount to $36,192. 
Second and third class claims are disal- 
lowed by the New York liquidator under 
a decision of the Court of Appeals hold- 
ing that such claims cannot be paid by 
the New York liquidator. 

In addition to the claims of the second 
and third classes, assignments of the 
surplus funds to the extent of $279,975 
have been filed with the New York liqui- 
dator. It is the surplus funds and the 
assignments thereof that cast upon the 
insurance department of New York the 
burden of solving international questions 
of law in order properly to dispose of 
the surplus. 

International Insurance Law Questions 


The notices of the assignment of the 
surplus present an unusual quirk in the 
complicated facts shown in the report of 
the superintendent. The ruling of the 
superintendent on the subject is stated 
in the report as follows: 

“In three instances notices have been 
filed with me from which it appears that 
the Consolidated Assurance of London, 
England, shortly prior to its failure in 
England, executed documents purporting 
to assign to various persons specified 
portions of the surplus, which portions 
when combined exceed the anticipated 
surplus. If the assignments were recog- 
nized here, there would be no surplus 
left to go to the liquidator at the domi- 
cile. In that event, the surplus would 
be paid out here on assignments made 
by the company at its domicile shortly 
before its failure to citizens of the domi- 
cile, and United States citizens holding 
claims of the second class who are en- 
titled to share the surplus arising here 
on the basis that equality is equity in- 
ternationally as well as nationally, would 
not be permitted thus to share, but on 
the contrary their rights to share, which 
are valuable property rights, would be 
taken from them in violation of the con- 
stitution and of international law. 

¢“The assignments and the notices 
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thereof, therefore, are of no force or 
effect and unavailing to change the stat- 
utes and laws of this state, making the 
surplus a trust fund for our citizens 
holding claims of the second class, and 
if it appears that such assignments may 
be recognized in England for the pur- 
pose of giving preferential payment or 
advantage over our citizens holding 
claims of the second class, the courts of 
this state will protect our citizens. The 
notices of the assignments and the as- 
signments are invalid and void and 
should be dismissed in the liquidation 
proceeding on the merits on the grounds 
hereinbefore indicated.” 

Questions Between States Involved 

Not only is the New York Insurance 
Department confronted with questions of 


international law in the liquidation of the 
Consolidated Company, but it is con- 
fronted with questions of interstate law 
for solution. 

Under reciprocal laws of Ohio, an alien 
foreign company that had created a do- 
mesticated United States branch in New 
York or any other state could be li- 
censed to do business in Ohio upon the 
strength of the assets in the other state 
by making a reduced deposit in Ohio. 
Accordingly, the Consolidated was per- 
mitted to do business in Ohio upon a 
deposit of only $100,000. When the New 
York Superintendent took possession of 
the domesticated branch for liquidation 
pursuant to the order of the Supreme 
Court of New York, he requested Ohio 
to remit the deposit to New York under 
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ACCEPTANCE WITHOUT HESITATION 


The agent asks, of course, that the insurance com- 
pany he represents be sound, efficient, and able to 
provide him with every sort of policy that comes 








The Alliance Insurance Company provides him all 
It gives him a Company name so 
widely and so favorably known that any policy bearing 
that name is unhesitatingly accepted by his clients. 


This ready acceptance means more quickly con- 
summated transactions, and greater satisfaction all 
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the reciprocal laws, so that such deposit 
might be.added to the assets in New 
York for the payment of all citizens jp 
the United States equally, but Ohio re- 
fused to make such remittances and still 
retains the $100,000. 

No known Ohio debts remain unpaid, 
but the New York superintendent recom- 
mends to the Supreme Court that he be 
relieved of any responsibility for recoy- 
ering the Ohio deposit and that if any 
Ohio claim should be presented to the 
New York liquidator, that they be not 
paid out of the New York assets, thus 
relegating the Ohio citizens to the Ohio 
deposit of $100,000. Since there are. no 
Ohio unpaid debts, the effect of Ohio 
refusing to recognize the reciprocal laws 
for the purpose of remitting the deposit 
to New York will not be contested, be- 
cause the New York superintendent w'll 
ask the Supreme Court to discharge him 
upon turning over the surplus actually in 
his possession to parties entitled to it. If 


the report is confirmed, however, it will | 


be a precedent for similar actions in 
proceedings where the Ohio debts may 
be more than the Ohio deposits. 


NEW ENGLAND FLOOD CLAIMS 








Some Coming in On _ Traensportaticn 
Covers Insuring Freight and Part- 
Time Purchased Articles 


New England’s disastrous flood has 
brought in a number of insurance claim; 
to the inland marine departments of fire 
companies. These claims result from 
damage done to merchandise and other 
insured material located in freight cars 
that were partly or wholly wrecked by 
the high waters and also to household 
articles bought on partial payment plans 
in the homes of those living in the flood- 
ed districts. 

Inland marine departments hold a 
large number of these finance contracts 
with manufacturers and distributers of 
all sorts of articles, including radios, fur- 
niture, stoves and a_ thousand other 
household things. The inland marine 
policy insures the seller of any of these 
articles, bought upon a down payment, 
of only part of the total value, against 
all hazards incident to transporting the 
purchased article to the home of the 
buyer and also against all risks in the 
home of the buyer until the article has 
been wholly paid for. This insurance is 
possible because ownership of the pur- 
chase does not pass from seller to buyer 
until the latter has completed all pay- 
ments. 

The ordinary fire policy which a per- 
son takes out to protect his houschold 


. possessions does not cover flood risks but 


these inland marine contracts do for they 
are fundamentally transportation policies 
even though during the possible twelve 
months a policy runs the insured article 
is not exposed to a transportation haz- 
ard more than one or two weeks. Claims 
under several of these contracts have 
been received from store owners and 
manufacturers whose customers’ homes 
have been destroyed. 


AGENTS’ LEADERS IN TOWN 


President W. Eugene Harrington 0 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents arrived in New York this week 
from Atlanta, accompanied by R. I’. De- 
Van of Charleston, W. Va., chairman 0! 
the executive committee. These tw? 
leaders of the Association met with Sec- 
retary Walter H. Bennett at nationa 
headquarters to decide upon the persol- 
nel of the executive committee for the 
coming year. The full membershi;) will 
probably be announced next week. Mr. 
Harrington is going from New Yo°k t? 
the Middle West where he will «‘tend 
the annual meeting of the Illinois AS 
sociation on November 22. 


YOUNG E. ALLISON, JR., HERE 

Young E. Allison, Jr., one of the edt 
tors of “The Insurance Field,” Jouls 
ville, is in New York. In the past Mt 
Allison has given most of his attentiol 
to fire insurance, but recently he covere 
the convention of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers in Chicago. 
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ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO , OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
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Jersey Specials Hear 
Facts About India 


CUSTOMS EXPLAINED IN PART 





M.H.H. Joachim, Author, Lecturer, For- 
mer Life Underwriter, Talks on Pres- 
ent Situation in Native Country 





Interesting facts were divulged about 
“India, Her People and Their Problems,” 
in an address given by M. H. H. Joachim, 
a native of Calcutta and noted author, 
traveler 7nd a former life insurance man, 
at the monthly dinner of the New Jer- 
sey Special Agents’ Association Monday 
evening at the Elks’ Club house in New- 
ark 

After giving a vivid description of the 
beauties of his country he said that no 
one had any conception of the vast ter- 
ritory that India covers. He said that 
the entire country covered 1,820,000 
square miles and had a population three 
times larger than this country. 

He also told of a temple which was 
built hundreds of years ago in which 
21,000 people live and which had been 
cut out of solid rock. At the time of 
worship more than 250,000 people gather 
in the temple. The magnitude of the 
building can be realized when it is said 
that the courtyard of this great massive 
structure is two miles long, said Mr. 
Joachim. 

72 Languages in India 

He said that there were seventy-two 
languages spoken in India, and 1,200 dia- 
lects. “Everything in my country dates 
back to enstom,” sxid Mr. Joachim, “and 
while we hve laws. yet custom precedes 
any law.--Women do not have any in- 
dependence in India. Up to the age of 
nine they are free to do as they please, 
but from that age on, which is the mar- 
riaze age, they become wives.” 

At the time of marriage the bride- 
groom does not sce the face of his wife 
until after the ceremony has been per- 
formed by the priest. She goes to the 
altar with her face heavily veiled and 
when all the pomp of the ceremonies is 
over the couple retires to a room and thé 
wife removes her veil. Sometimes, he 
said, the bridegroom gets a_ terrible 
shock but he must make the best of it. 

There is no such thing as divorce in 
India. When a woman marries she is 
united until “death” and if her husband 
dies she can never remarry. She is 
stripped of all her finery and jewels and 
allowed but one meal a day until she 
dies, said the speaker. 

In conclusion, the speaker said that 
England, which has governed India for 
more than 150 years, and had made some 
mistakes in their governing, yet she has 
raised India to a state of prosperity, built 
a large number of railroads and erected 
a number of colleges and schools, but 
in spite of the latter 94% of the popu- 
lation are illiterate. 

Mr. Joachim was associated with the 
Knight agency of the Union Central Life 
in New York from 1923 until 1925. 





CHIO FARMERS CONFERENCE 


Eastern special agents of the Ohio 
Farmers reporting to the office of E. K. 
Schultz & Co. at Philadelphia met there 
early this month for a conference con- 
cerning business in New England and 
the Middle Department territory. Among 
those present were Harry W. Berberich, 
Harry A. Marsh, A. I. Richardson and 
W. M. Wakeman, Jr. From the home 
office at Le Roy, Ohio, came D. W. 
Crane, secretary of the company. Mr. 
Schultz on one evening entertained all 
the guests at dinner. 





XMAS CAROL REHEARSALS 

Rehearsals for the singing of carols at 
Christmas will be held each Wednesday 
from half-past twelve to one o’ciock, 
commencing November 16, on the four- 
teenth floor of 100 William street. The 
Carol Singers of 100 William street an- 
nually provide this Christmas music in 
the streets of the insurance district dur- 
ing Christmas week. 


EXTOLS NEW ALABAMA HEAD 





Insurance Commissioner Thigpen Fully 
Capable and Loyal to Insurance 
Says Former Comm. Briscoe 
_ An interesting appreciation of the new 
surance commissioner of Alabama, 
George H. Thigpen, was given to this 
newspaper this week by A. W. Briscoe, 
assisiant general counsel of the Colum- 
bian Mutual Life of Memphis, Tenn., 
who was himself a former Alabama in- 
surance commissioner. Mr. Briscoe asks 
the insurance fraternity to extend to 
the new commissioner, who succeeds the 
popular Frank N. Julian, loyal and con- 

structive co-operation. 

“T have known Mr. Thigpen intimately 
for more than twenty years and I know 
him to be a man of the very highest 
type and a man whose general qualifica- 
tions constitute a guarantee that under 
him the Bureau of Insurance will main- 
tain the same high standard of efficient 
and constructive work that characterized 
the administration of’ the office under 
his immediate predecessor. , 

“I feel sure that the members of our 
fraternity will enjoy meeting and know- 
ing Mr. Thigpen, personally, and know- 
ing him as I do, I do not hesitate to 
say that they will find in him a man 


more than anxious to co-operate in a 
constructive way, in all matters looking 
to the maintenance of the highest pos- 
sible standards, in matters pertaining to 
the mutual interest of insurance and in- 
surance departments.” 


FRED ROBINSON WITH SUN 

Fred Robinson has resigned as grand» 
secretary ot the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks of the U. S. A. to 
become special agent at Chicago of the 
Sun Insurance Office of London and the 
Patriotic under Manager John F. Staf- 
ford. Mr. Robinson was also a member 
of the insurance firm of Coates & Rob- 
inson of Dubuque, Iowa, and maintained 
his insurance connections during many 
years that he was secretary of the 
Bo PO; E. 








FIRE AND AUTO MERGER 

The British Columbia Fire Underwrit- 
irs’ Association and the British Colum- 
bia Automobile Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion have merged as the British Colum- 
bia Underwriters’ Association, with fire 
and automobile branches. The former 
will be under the jurisdiction of J. A. 
Anderson and managed by J. L. Noble, 
while the latter will be headed by F. B. 
Lewis, with A. E. Goodman as manager. 


—_____.. 


SMOKE & CINDER CLUB ELECTS 





P. J. Mullen of the Phoenix of London 
Is Elected President; Other Officers 
and Heads of Committees Named 


The Smoke & Cinder Club of Pitts- 
burgh, at its meeting on November 7, 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, P. J. Mullen, Phoenix of London; 
vice-president, Carlton Timberman, Vlire- 
man’s Fund; secretary, A. G. Raitz, Nor- 
wich Union; treasurer, W. Van Iderstine, 
Northern of England; membership com- 
mittee, W. T. Bode, Boston; L. R. Tits- 
worth, Hartford, and Irving W. Spear, 
Springfield. The new officers assume 
their duties on January 1. 

Predictions are made that 1928 will be 
an outstandingly successful year, and 
President-elect Mullen is now arranging 
for the attendance of prominent speak- 
ers at the monthly meetings. 





PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 


Archer C. Sanderson and A. R. San- 
derson, doing a general insurance busi- 
ness under the firm name of Sanderson 
Brothers in Providence, R. I., have dis- 
solved partnership and the business will 
be continued under the name of Sander- 
son Brothers by Archer C. Sanderson. 








dustrious nation. 








s~ Poor Richard 


a id » “God gives all things to industry.” 


“God gives all things to industry. 





And industry gives thanks to God for all things—Poor Richard might add. 


What better thought than that at Thanksgiving time? Truly, Poor Richard 
expressed in six words why most of us human beings have cause to be thankful. 


Seldom do we find all things given to those who lack industry. Happiness 
comes quickest to the industrious. Contentment follows the busy. And happiness 
and contentment are the two most cherished things in life. 


All search for them. All do not find them. Yet, as Poor Richard said: 
Then let us be thankful that we are an in- 
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Automobiling was an adventure in. 1902 when the Boston wrote the first policy 


HE dashing young blade with the 





close-hauled bowler, pole-vault collar 

and linen duster is filled with the 
pride of owning that marvel of mechanical 
ingenuity—the automobile of 1902. His fair 
companion of the traffic-blocking hat, 
wearing the veil just long enough to blow 
across her escort’s eyes and obstruct his 
view of the cross-roads, is experiencing the 
mingled emotions of pride and fear. Auto- 
mobiling twenty-five years ago was an ad- 
venture—the hazard of which could only 
be forgotten in the thrill of passing gaping 
spectators, rooted to the curb by the novel 
sight of the ‘‘horseless-carriage.”’ 

The automobile of 1902 created the need 
of automobile insurance. On June 2, 1902, 
the Boston Insurance Company issued the 
first automobile insurance policy ever 
written in the United States. No automobile 
policy form was available, so a marine 
form was used. 





At that time the word “automobile” did 
not appear in any statutes, and there was 
no specific authorization for automobile 
insurance; but, owing to a broad construc- 
tion of existing laws by a liberal minded 
Massachusetts attorney general, insurance 
on automobiles was ruled to be marine 
insurance. The theory was that if insuring 
goods on board railroad cars was marine 
insurance, then the insuring of a motor 
running on wheels of its own was equally 
marine insurance. 

The Boston Insurance Company for the 
year 1927, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
automobile insurance, has in cperation an 
extensive plan for helping its agents in- 
crease their premium incomes. Our monthly 
magazine, ‘‘The Accelerator,’’ gives in com- 
plete detail the direct advantages of this 
plan for the local agents. Write to our 
Advertising Department today for a copy 
of this business-building magazine. 


Boston Insurance Company 
Old Colony Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Return To Pure 
Reinsurance Seen 
By The Munich 


(Continued from page 1) 


replaced through force of circumstances 
by pure re-insurance. Such a develop- 
ment would be in the best interests of 
the direct insurers, for a strong re- 
insurer means a strengthened insurer.” 

Elsewhere in the article the Munich 
says about itself: 

The present highly-developed instru- 
inent, re-insurance, without which mod- 
ern and rational insurance could not be 
thought of, is of comparatively recent 
date. It was only in the middle of the 
nineteenth century that systematic re- 
insurance on a technical insurance basis 
attained considerable importance on 
German soil. Formerly there were only 
re-insurances of individual cases, often 
effected for speculative reasons and 
more frequently by way of co-insurance 
than re-insurance. 

Re-insurance by treaties, first from di- 
rect companies to direct companies, was 
carried on in Germany during the sec- 
ond decade of the nineteenth century, 
but the re-insurance of individual risks 
continued to be the usual method. until 
the middle of the century. 

A complete alteration in this respect 
took place only with the establishment 
of purely re-insurance companies in the 


‘forties. It was then that surplus treat- 
ies covering the whole of the excess 
sradually assumed their distinctive form 


and character; quota treaties appeared 
later on. At that time the idea, so char- 
acteristic of re-insurance, of spreading 
the business internationally, and the in- 
ternational connection of insurance in 
the different countries had not yet oc- 
curred, 


Before the War 


The great importance of German re- 
insurance before the war is well known. 

In 1913 the total premium income of 
all the pure re-insurance companies in 
the world amounted to about 576 mil- 
lion marks. Of this the German com- 
panies had 386 millions (67%); the re- 
maifiing 189 millions went to companies 
in other countries. The largest German 
re-insurance company, the Munich, 
showed in its report for 1913-14 a pre- 
mium income of 204 million marks, of 
which 140 millions (69%) was derived 
from foreign business and 64 millions 
(31%) from German business. Therefore 
it had in 1913-14 about 36% of the pre- 
mium income of all the purely re-insur- 
ance companies in the world. 

Up to 1879 there were fifteen pure re- 
insurance companies in Germany; in 
1913-14 there were twenty-three; now 
there are twenty-eight. Their total pre- 
mium income in 1926 amounted to 
rather more than 378 million Reichmarks. 
Of this about 161 million Reichmarks, 
over 42%, fell to the share of the Mu- 
nich. The place the Munich takes among 
the German pure re-insurance compa- 
nies shows that a picture of German 
re-insurance may be made by sketching 
the development of the Munich. 

The company was established in 1880 
with a capital of M.3,000,000, of which 
40% was paid up. The considerations on 
which the promoters acted were briefly 
as follows: Re-i -insurance in Germany 
had not advanced pari passu with di- 
rect business; large amounts were paid 
in re-insurance premiums by German 
companies, especially to England and 
France; in view of Germany’s ever-in- 
creasing penetration into the world’s 
economy, re-insurance would have an im- 
portance not yet fully recognized. The 
result proves that a happy choice of 
time was made for establishing the com- 
pany. There were not too many com- 
petitors; nor was competition keen: the 
decade following the establishment of 
the company saw a considerable expan- 
sion in German industry and in conse- 
quence a large increase in the value of 
property on which insurance was re- 
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quired. The company therefore 


panded rapidly. 


ex- 


Enters America 


The reason the company progressed 
steadily was that the management in- 
tended from the beginning to develop 
the company on a broad international 
basis. In its third year it was operat- 
ing in England, at first, it is true, only 
in a tentative manner. In 1890 it took 
up English business systematically and 
began to accept American treaties. 
About the end of the ’nineties it went 
over to America and built up a great 
business, which was stopped by the Great 
War only. The company was very act- 
ive in France and Russia also. 

As the company went as far as pos- 
sible into all countries where insurance 
was carried on, and transacted all classes 
of business in pursuance of its policy of 
distributing its liability, it has had its 


hard knocks—no re-insurance undertak- 
ing can escape them—but it has survived 
quite well. In the first place may be 
mentioned the San Francisco disaster of 
1906, which cost the company about 11 
million marks for own account; then the 
Baltimore conflagration (1904), and the 
Bergen fire (1916), which brought the 
company a loss of about 34% million 
marks for own account. 

It is easily understandable that’ the 
results of the individual classes of busi- 
ness in a business so hazardous as re- 
insurance must show considerable varia- 
tions in the different years. The steadi- 
ness which the Munich attained on the 
whole, by a practically ideal distribu- 
tion of its business, both geographically 
and objectively, is all the more surpris- 
ins. In addition to this, however, the 
efforts having for their end the forma- 
tion of a great combine are remark- 
able as a noteworthy innovation. 
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Formerly the direct companies had 
formed re-insurance companies; the Mu- 
nich reversed this and established direct 
companies, and gradually the creat 
combine which centers in the Munich 
was created. It founded subsidiary com- 
panies, nursed weak companies, at- 
tached others to it by acquiring part 
of their capital. In time it had capital 
invested in about sixty companies at 
home and abroad. The largest company 
it has established is the Allianz in Ber- 
lin, now grown to a powerful company 
and the centerpiece of its own creat 
combine. During the time of the infla- 
tion of the mark, this manner of invest- 
ing capital helped the Munich to retain 
a comparatively large proportion of its 
pre-war funds. 

Features of Administration 

The following features of the policy 
of the administration should also be 
mentioned: 

The Munich has always been willing 
to supply the means and the power for 
new ideas in insurance, which in the 
opinion of competent authorities were 
worth trying and carrying out. In such 
cases, in addition to considerable finan- 
cial assistance, it has freely given its 
great re-insurance facilities. Engineering 
insurance, which has considerable eco- 
nomic importance on the Continent and 
is rather widely extended, was com- 
menced by the Munich. After years of 
expense, and by the aid of expert tech- 
nical advice and large re-insurance facili- 
ties, the hopes of the pioneers in this 
sphere of insurance have been realized. 
Other classes of insurance, the value and 
importance of which have been shown 
in various branches of industry, have 
been introduced by the Munich. This was 
so more especially with liability insur- 
ance, which has been carried on in Ger- 
many for decades by a thoroughly tech- 
nical and sound method. 

The same may be said of the insur- 
ance of abnormal lives, where the Mu- 
nich, after thoroughly sifting an enor- 
mous mass of material, arrived at new 
methods; and the company is now the 
central office for transacting the insur- 
ance on invalid lives for a large num- 
ber of German and foreign companies. 

The Munich, moreover, has made its 
influence felt in the management of that 
hazardous and difficult class of business, 
credit insurance. Under its guidance 
collective insurance of customers was 
commenced on a new basis at the be- 
ginning of the century, and by co-opera- 
tion with another re-insurance .company 
and with the German Government the 
present German Export Credit Insurance 
Scheme was made possible. 

The services that the company ren- 
dered in the early days of the adoption 
of burglary insurance in Germany and 
Austria and the guidance it has given 
in the establishment of various kinds of 
contingency insurance can only be 
lightly touched upon here. 

Result of the War 


The result of the war, unfortunate for 
Germany, was of necessity of great im- 
portance to an institution so interna- 
tional in its activities as the Munich. 
The longer it lasted and the more coun- 
tries it involved the greater were the 
impediments and disturbances. The ces- 
sion of a large part of German terr:tory 
and the fall of the Austrian monarchy 
entailed a diminution of business and 
different arrangements. In consequence 
of this and of the political and economic 
revolutions following the war, the - 
pany had difficult problems to face. 
most of the countries that were a 
enemies, the resumption of business was 
difficult, if not for a time impossible. 
Home business was threatened increas- 
ingly with the omen of the inflation. 
This made itself unpleasantly felt by 
many treaties, survivors of the wat, 


being jeopardized. To encounter al! the 
enormous difficulties connected with the 
depreciation of the mark, the manage 
ment of the company took well adapted 
measures in its financial policy. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
Munich was assisted in retaining a com 
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paratively large proportion of its pre- 
war iunds by its investments in foreign 
companies, It may also be stated that 
during the time of the inflation, the com- 
pany invested part of its reserves in real 
estate and by this means created a credit 
item of M.3,725,250 in its first Goldmark 
Balance Sheet as at July 1, 1924, al- 
though the 49 first-class residential 
dwellings (flats) and business premises 
were appraised for this purpose at only 
25% of their pre-war value. The ac- 
counts for 1925-26 (30th June, 1926) 
showed with a fully paid-up capital of 
Rm.12,007,500, the following assets: Real 
estate Rm.6,005,250, securities Rm.22,736,- 
647, confiscated funds in United States 
Rm.5,000,000, with bankers Rm.9,208,204, 
with insurance companies Rm.29,600,871, 
premium reserve with ceding companies 
Rm.84,791,946, premiums in hands of 
ceding companies Rm.10,164,371. The 
premium income in the same _ year 
amounted to: 


Bike ..Sortderaarsbrereats Rm.43,451,727 
Accident 


MOtOP Powe eee e cies 28,113,866 
WMaAEIHC: ccm ciene gc seeees 20,815,141 
Fire, hail and sundry.. 66,998,043 


Together oc. cw. Rm.159,378,778 
Leading Life Company - 

What is most interesting in these fig- 
ures is the amount of the premitims for 
life business. The company now takes 
the first place among all the companies 
on the Continent transacting direct or 
indirect life business. In 1926 new busi- 
ness amounted tc over 362 million Reich- 
marks and the sums assured at the end 
of the year amounted to nearly 1.1 mil- 
lard Reichmarks. 

The results of the past few years have 
not been very satisfactory on re-insur- 
ance business. Apart from heavy losses 
in certain departments there has been 
the extraordinary increase in expenses, 
and this makes re-insurance business less 
desirable. As the trading profits even 
before the war were quite small, it is 
easy to understand that, with the con- 
siderable deterioration from the re-in- 
surer’s point of view in the treaty terms 
and conditions, the insurance business 
has nearly arrived at a point where one 
must pause to ask one’s self whether 
there is any prospect of the business 
showing even a small margin of profit. 





CONNECTICUT PLANS COMPLETE 





Donald G. North Chairman of Insurance 
Day Program; Gov. Trumbull and 
Commissioner Dunham Speakers 


Donald G. North has been chosen as 
chairman of the committee working on 
the program for the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Day, November 30. Among the 


speakers announced are Gov. John H. 
rang and Commissioner Howard P. 
unham. 

Donald G. North of New Haven has 
een chosen chairman of the general 
Committee in charge of Insurance Day 
to be held at Hartford November 30. 
Plans are rapidly progressing and in- 
clude several meetings at which ad- 
dresses. by Governor John H. Trum- 
bull, Commissioner of Insurance How- 
ard |. Dunham and many others are 
scheduled. ; 
ctings will be held at the Bond 
Hot |. the Phoenix Mutual Life and the 
faveiers, Luncheon and the annual 
banquet will be at the Bond Hotel. More 
than 1,000 delegates from all parts of 
Connecticut are expected to attend. 
George L. Hunt has been selected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the general com- 
ay in charge of arrangements. Other 
membe ts are: Representing Connecticut 
casualty insurance companies, Charles E. 
ares: Norman Moray and William L. 
‘ ney representing Connecticut fire 
“surance companies, James Wyper, John 

Vreeland and George C. Long. 
anyhomas D. Faulkner, H. H. Loewith 
nd James L. Case are representing the 


onnecticut Association of Insurance 
gents. 
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“New York City Is On Fire!” 


HEN a ship captain burst into Morgan’s Coffee 
House on the afternoon of July 19, 1845, with the 
alarming news that New York City was being 
destroyed by fire, an appalling disaster loomed 
over the AZTNA. Heavy sums were at stake, and 
there was no way of knowing what crippling 

losses would develop. In faa, about $120,000 was paid in 

cash to New York policyholders. ‘ 


But just as modern New York grew from the ruins, bigger, better, 
safer... so from that dark experjence the AETNA emerged with 
its reputation safely established as°a dependable company. 
There have been other trials, through which fire insurance as 
an American institution has passed, always with such credit 
that the public has rightly come to regard sound stock fire 
insurance protection as being virtually unshakable. And the 
FETNA realizes its obligations as a pioneer in this business 
of property protection . .. obligations to the public, to its 
agents, and to itself as one of the older group of fire com- 
panies upholding the principles that have always stood for 
sound underwriting and fair adjustments. 
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Continental to Add 
$5,000,000 to Capital 


THE TOTAL WILL BE _ $15,000,000 





Sum Will Be Transferred From Surplus 
Account; Par Value to be Reduced; 
$4 Dividend on New Siock 





The Continental of the America Fore 
Group is the latest of the large fire in- 
surance companies to boost its capital 
this year. It has announced a special 
meeting of stockholders to be held De- 
cember 1 for the purpose of acting upon 
the recommendation of the directors that 
the capital stock be increased from $10,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000 by the transfer of 
$5,000,000 from the surplus to the capital 
account. The number of shares will be 
increased from 40,000 of a par value of 
$25 each to 1,500,000 shares of a par value 
of $10 each. Stockholders of record of 
November 25 will be entitled to vote. 

During the last few years the Conti- 
nental has made rapid progress, increas- 
ing both assets and surplus until today 
the company is one of the largest in the 
fire insurance field, and enjoys an excel- 
lent reputation for fair dealing with 
agents and assureds. 

In a letter to stockholders of the com- 
pany issued this weck, Chairman of the 
Board Ernest Sturm said: 

Sturm’s Letter to Shareholders 

“In the opinion of the board of direc- 
tors it is advisable to increase the capi- 
tal stock of this company from $10,000.- 
000 to $15,000,000 and to transfer such 
sum from surplus account to capital -and 
to distribute the same among the stock- 
holders of the company in the form.of a 
stock dividend. 

“The board of directors of this com- 
pany has therefore determined (subject 
to action of the stockholders as required 
by law and approval by the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance) that the capital of this 
company shall be increased from $10,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000 and that the sum of 
$5,000,000 be transferred on the books 
of the company from surplus account to 
capital account and distributed as a stock 
dividend on December 30, 1927, among 
the stockholders of the company of rec- 
ord December 12, 1927, such distribution 
to be made pro rata. 

“In the opinion of the board of direc- 
tors it is further advisable, in the event 
of the increase of capital as just stated, 
by the stockholders, and approval by the 
Superintendent of Insurance, to increase 
the number of shares of capital stock 
of this company from 600,000 shares of 
the par value of $25 each to 1,500,000 
shares of the par value of $10 each, the 
distribution of the increase of capital 
from surplus to be made in the new stock 
of the par value of $10 per share. 

“By increasing the number of shares 
of capital stock and reducing the par 
value to $10 a greater distribution of the 
same will be obtained, interesting many 
more stockholders in the welfare of our 
company. It will give our agents an op- 
portunity, through stock ownership, to 
participate to a greater extent in the 
profits which they by their efforts are 
helping us to produce, resulting in a 
greater volume of desirable business. 

“In the event that this increase in cap- 
ital and change of par value of stock is 
so approved and becomes effective, it is 
the expectation of the board of directors 
that a semi-annual dividend will be paid 
on the increased capital of $15,000,009 
at the rate of 20% of the par value of 
the stock, or $2 per share per annum.” 

The position of the Continental after 
the stock dividend, based on its July 
1 report, will be approximately as fol- 
lows: Total assets, $74,400.000: capital, 
$15,000,000, and surplus, $26,000,000. 





ROBERT CONNEW HERE 

Robert Connew, fire manager of the 
Royal Exchange, accompanied by Mrs. 
Connew and E. de M. Rudolf, assistant 
secretary of the company, arrived in New 
York at the end of last week on the 
“Aquitania” for a short visit to the 
United States and Canada. 
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Much Inecendiarism 
Is Found In Boston 


NAT’L. BOARD MAKES REPORT 





High Loss Ratio Due to Combination 
of Causes; Many Buildings Are 
Poorly Protected 





Boston has been subjected to rather 
a severe indictment of its fire fighting 
and arson fighting facilities by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters in a 
report just issued upon the fire hazards 
of the Massachusetts capital city. Fire 
companies have viewed with some alarm 
the growing fire losses in Boston and 
this summer made an exhaustive study 
of all subjects bearing on the fire situ- 
ation. The per capita fire loss ratio for 
Boston was found to be $6.59, compared 
with $3.90 in sixty-three New England 
cities and $3.35 in 337 United States 
cities. 

For the period 1922-1926 inclusive the 
average annual per capita fire loss of 
Boston was $6.45, leading by far the 
eleven leading cities of this country. 
The next largest per capita loss goes to 
Buffalo, with $4.89. New York’s loss is 
only $3.48. 

Fire Department Not Satisfactory 

“The Boston Fire Department for 
many years has ranked high in the mat- 
ter of equipment and in manual strength, 
but in the past decade there has been 
marked variation in efficiency depending 
upon the outside influence permitted to 
enter into the administration of the de- 
partment; discipline at times has become 
lax and the morale of the department 
generally has suffered. Changes in the 
office of fire commissioner have been 
frequent and rapid, and the short terms 
of office and lack of any continuity of 
policy have also had their bad effect 
upon efficiency. While there are still evi- 
dences of attempts to inject politics into 
the department, the present fire commis- 
sioner, Eugene C. Hultman, appears to 
have the situation well in hand, and is 
rigidly enforcing discipline. The morale 
of the department seems to be recover- 
ing slowly, although in many cases the 
officers seem to have failed to develop 
the spirit of co- operation so much de- 
sired by the commissioner. 

“As shown in Table 4, the average age 
of officers is unusually high. This is 
undoubtedly due to the general practice 
in the past of giving large weights to 
length of service, special citations, etc., 
in civil service examinations, and has 
in some instances resulted in appoint- 
ment of men as officers whose greatest 
merit has been length of service. While 
it is not intended to depreciate the value 
of experience, especially for higher of- 
ficers, it is not felt that, had officers 
been of proper calibre to fill the higher 
positions, 10 to 15 years’ service in the 
lower grade was necessary to determine 
their eligibility, as has been the case in 
several instances. This condition has re- 
cently been remedied by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

“The map showing the locations of 
fires discloses an unusually large number 
of fires in four places in the city not 
warranted by the type of construction or 
occupancy. These areas are along Wash- 
ington street in the section between 
J.enox street and Dudley street and 
Shawmut and Harrison avenues; the area 
between Humboldt and Walnut avenue 
and Crawford street; the area between 
Warren street, Blue Hill avenue and 
Savin street, particularly along Blue Hill 
avenue, between Savin and _ Intervale 


streets; and the area bounded by Strat- 
ton street, Woodrow avenue, Norfolk, 
Morton and Howard streets and Blue 
Hill avenue. The first named district con- 
sists of minor mercantiles of moderate 
to low values, 1 to 4 stories in height 
with offices or dwellings above and in- 
cludes several cut-rate stores. Other sec- 
tions are largely residential, with 1 to 
3-story frame tenements, housing fami- 
lies largely of foreign descent. House- 
keeping in many places was poor and 
several serious accumulations of rubbish 
were noted. Along Blue Hill avenue be- 
tween Sovin and Intervale streets, were 
rows of l-story mercantiles; housekeep- 
ing here was particularly bad. 
Absence of Sprinkler Protection 

“Automatic sprinkler systems are gen- 
erally- conceded to be one of the best 
safeguards against fires. This is particu- 
larly true for buildings having the weak 
structural characteristics prevalent in 
Boston, where a large number of such 
buildings are unprotected with sprinkler 
systems. This absence of sprinkler pro- 
tection where especially needed is at- 
tributable to lack of proper municipal 
and state laws covering such installation. 
The state fire marshal may order the in- 
stallation of sprinklers under certain con- 
ditions, but his orders have been invali- 
dated by court ruling because of his 
failure to prescribe regulations for 
sprinkler systems. 

“In the analysis of the large losses, 
several instances were noted where very 
large losses from water damage were 
sustained from the operation of sprinkler 
heads, the fire department reporting its 
only protection being to shut off the 
= Ainge and overhaul, and stating that 
from the volume of water, the sprinklers 
had evidently been operating for a con- 
siderable period. It is obvious that, had 
these systems been equipped with suit- 
able supervisory service so that the fire 
department could have been promptly 
warned of a water flow, a large part of 
this water damage might have been 
averted. It is further evident that the 
waterflow alarm bells on the outside of 
the building cannot properly take the 
place of such service. Of the approxi- 
mately 1500 buildings equipped with au- 
tomatic sprinklers, as listed by the Bos- 
ton Board of Fire Underwriters, less 
than 300 are provided with waterflow 
supervisory service. 

“This lack of co-operation is also no- 
ticeable in investigations of arson. Dur- 
ing 1926, Boston had 31 fires reported 
as probably of incendiary origin, and 544 
of unknown origin. Several of the large 
fires were declared by chief officers to 
have had suspicious features. Neverthe- 
less the prosecutions and convictions for 
arson in Boston during this period were 
practically negligible. Investigation of 
fires by the fire department has appar- 
ently been resented by the fire marshal’s 
office, whose investigating staff is inade- 
quate to properly cover all suspicious 
fires with the promptness necessary to 
combat this evil of incendiary fires. 
While it is probably a fact that arson 
investigations can be made and such of- 
fences prosecuted better by the state fire 
marshal’s office. it is believed that such 
investigations should be commenced as 
soon as possible, and that the co-opera- 
tion of fire department officials might 
with advantage be accepted by the fire 
marshal’s office. 

“Where such conditions with respect 
to incendiarism prevail it is essential that 
insurance compinies carefully watch the 
policies written to prevent overinsur- 
anee. It is recommended: 

“That the age limit for compulsory re- 
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tirement for all members of the fire de- 
partment, except the chief of depart- 
ment, be changed to 62 years, unless a 
member is unusually efficient. 


“That the civil service rules be re- 
vised to permit eligibility for promotion 
from private to lieutenant after three 
years’ service. 


“That the state law be changed to re- 
quire that regulations concerning fire 
hazards and their elimination be pre- 
scribed by the state fire marshal, whose 
duties as respects their enforcement shall 
be made mandatory rather than permis- 
sive, as at present. 

“That the state fire marshal be re- 
quired to prescribe the necessary regula- 
tions covering the installation of sprink- 
ler systems to permit the enforcement 
of the present state laws covering such 
systems and then enforce these laws. 

“That the state fire marshal extend 
proper delegation of authority to the fire 
department to permit better co-opera- 
tion in the control of hazards and the 
installation of protective equipment. 

“That the owners of sprinklered build- 
ings be encouraged and urged to provide 
adequate sprinkler supervisory or water- 
flow alarm service that the fire depart- 
ment may receive prompt notice of the 
operation of sprinklers. 

“That a better degree of co-operation 
be established between the fire depart- 
ment arson investigators and those of 
the state fire marshal’s office in the in- 
vestigation and prosecution of arson and 
incendiarism. 

“That plans of buildings, so far as they 
have to do with fire protection and fire 
prevention features, fire escapes and ex- 
its, receive the approval of the fire com- 
missioner before final acceptance by the 
building department.” 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mortgages... $149,425.00 NS $3,500,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds_--. 518,200.00 a 25,610,575.98 
Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve__ 21,162,599.90 
road and other Bonds Losses in Course of Ad- 
ond Stee: ocak 59,564,972.90 justment ......2.... 8,362,821.00 
Cash in Banks and Of- Commissions and other 
TO cicmncupetteubunacss 2,434,964.77 Ss tie banadiy aie 7,100,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Reserve for Taxes-_-__-_- 1,005,000.00 
eae 8,827,461.77 Reserve for Deprecia- 
Interest Accrued ___--- 111,020.32 Bic Gubeies dcuwwreas 5,000,000.00 
Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses- - 134,952.12 $71,740,996.88 
$71,740,996.88 
Surplus to Policy Holders - $29,110,575.98 
Progress since Consolidation in 1899 
ASSETS RESERVE SURPLUS 
Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 $28,832.54 $2,028.94 
Dec. 31, 1910 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
Dec. 31, 1926 71,740,996.88 21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 
E. C. JAMESON, President W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 
W. H. PAULISON, Vice President A. G. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 
J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary J. L. HAHN, Assistant Secretary 
J. D. LESTER, Vice President M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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Fire Losses Do Occur 
in Best of Buildings 


COMMODORE LOSS IS __ $35,000 





Combination of Unfortunate Events Led 
to Hotel Fire Gaining Some Headway 
Before it Could Be Extinguished 





Fire losses are not always confined to 
buildings of poor construction occupan- 
cy. Even those of the best class which 
take every ordinary precaution to guard 
against fires sometimes suffer from bad 
fires, as shown by the fire on November 


2 in the Hotel Commodore in New York, 
causing damage amounting to nearly 
$35,000. 


Superintendent William B. White of 
the bureau of surveys of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters comment- 
ing upon this unexpected fire says: 

“This fire demonstrates the possibili- 
ties of the unusual and unexpected 
things that may happen in even the best 
constructed, protected and supervised of 


buildings. To start with, there was the 
manifest foolish act of the workmen 
using steel wool to allow it to come 


in contact with live electrical equipment, 
augmented by the use of a volatile paint 
remover, which tended to a flash fire. 
Then in the excitement the workmen 
did not close the doors of the elevator 
car and the fire spread to the corridor. 
Alarm of Fire Delayed 

“After a while someone thought of 
transmitting a fire alarm. The operator in 
the central station failed to recognize 
the alarm or transmit it to Fire Head- 
quarters. The telephone was ‘then re- 
sorted to by the hotel people and after 
some further delay an actual alarm of 
fire was sent out. When the operations 
of the Fire Department were over with, 
so far as the use of the standpipe equip- 
ment was concerned, it was found that 
the standpipe had ruptured from a cause 
that is at best surmised. 

“Then it was found out that a gate 


valve, which is placed at a certain point 
to perform a certain function, could not 
be operated, resulting in a quantity of 
water from the gravity tank finding its 
way into the building through the rup- 


tured standpipe and doing a large amount . 


of damage to the property which other- 
wise might have been avoided. No one 
can possibly control the acts of those 
that are thoughtless, but certain forms 
of protective appliances should still be 
regarded with favor. 

“It was unfortunate that the central 
station operator failed to recognize and 
transmit a fire alarm. His act, however, 
does not discredit a fire alarm system. 
It was equally unfortunate that some- 
one did not know that the gate valve 
at the gravity tank supplying the stand- 
pipe system was not in proper operating 
condition. In the latter respect it em- 
phasizes the necessity for proper super- 
vision and testing of standpipe equip- 
ments.” 





MOTOR UNION TO BE SOLD 


Stockholders of the Motor Union Ins. 
Co. of England have been advised by 
the company that negotiations have been 
entered into for the sale of the control 
of the company to another insurance 
company, and that the result of these 
negotiations will be announced to them 
in due course. In insurance circles it is 
believed that the Royal Exchange is the 
possible purchaser, and color is lent to 
the belief by the fact that a special court 
of directors was held at the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance office recently, prior 
to the announcement that negotiations 
were in progress. 





GEORGE McCARTHY DIES 
George McCarthy, for many years 
head of the Boston fire insurance agency 
of Randall, McCarthy & Co., died at his 
home in Brooklyn last Saturday. He had 
been identified with Boston insurance 
for nearly fifty years. 





PAVONIA FIRE PLANS JAN. 1 





James F. Pershing, President of Com- 
pany Which Will Begin To Accept 
Business in January 
According to James F. Pershing, presi- 
dent of the Pavonia Fire of Jersey City, 
the company will start to accept busi- 
ness the first week in January. This 
announcement sets to rest the rumor 
that the company was for sale. Presi- 
dent Pershing told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that the company had been 
approached by a Newark organization 
with an offer to purchase the entire 

stock but it was declined. 

It has also been announced that Dr. 
Frank O. Stem, president of the Berlin 
National Bank of Berlin, N. J., and 
Major General William Weigel of the 
U. S. Army, have been added to the 
board of directors. 





WASHINGTON MUTUAL REPORT 





Connecticut Dep’t. Examination Shows 
Underwriting Loss in 1926; Loss 
Ratio Varies Widely 

A report of the examination of the 
Washington Mutual Fire was released 
Wednesday by Insurance Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham. This insurance com- 
pany is located at Washington Depot, 
Conn. It was incorporated in 1861 and 
writes business in Connecticut only. The 
examination shows that as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, the company had assets of 
$9,061 and liabilities of $8,071, having a 
surplus of $990. The premiums collected 
in 1926 amounted to $4,523, while the 
losses were $5,541. 

A review of the company’s experience 
over the last four years shows an under- 
writing loss of $3,101 an investment gain 
of $1,995, and a loss surplus of $1,105. 
The contingent liability of members 
amounts to $54,989. A tabulation of loss 
ratios for the last ten years shows wide 
fluctuations varying from 16% to 181%. 


——., 
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NEWARK’S SCHOOL INSURANCE 





Over Ten Millions in Coverage Expires 
Between Dec. 6 and Feb. 18; Will 
Be Renewed 

The Board of Education of Newark 
carries $15,831,700 in fire insurance poli- 
cies on school buildings in the city, of 
which $10,039,000 expires between De- 
cember 6 and February 18. 

At the meeting of the building commi- 
tee which was held last week it was de- 
cided to renew the expiring insurance 
policies through local agents and _ brok: 
ers, at a cost of $47,908. Of the board's 
total insurance, $3,255,200 is carried by 
the Municipal Insurance Fund Commis- 
sion, but none of the expiring insurance 

‘is carried by the commission. 

Under the committee’s ruling, Sam- 
uel Gaiser, superintendent of supplies, 
will renew the $10,039,000 when the pres- 
ent policies expire. The insurance ex- 
pires as follows: December 6, $2,724,700, 
with a premium of $14,968; January 1, 
$4,085,100, with a premium of $19,674, 
and February 18, $3,229,200, with a pre- 
mium of $13,266. The estimated value 
of the school building and equipment is 
$25,496,600. 





BUYING BOMB INSURANCE 
Business men of Hammond, Ind., have 
bought about $1,000,000 of bomb insur- 
ance since a large and mysterious explo- 
sion last week wrecked the State Theatre 
building there, causing nearly $1,000,000 
damage. 





FLAMMABLE LIQUID BOOKLET 

The 1927 edition of “Regulations of ‘the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters fort 
the Installation of Containers for Stor- 
ing and Handling Flammable Fluids” has 
just been published. 





LICENSED IN OKLAHOMA 
Jessie G. Read, insurance commis- 
sioner, announced the licensing of the 
New England Fire of Pittsfield, Mass, 
to operate in Oklahoma. 
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A Good Company, for Both 
Policy-holder and Agent 


An insurance company that is satisfactory to the 
policy-holder is, for that very reason, satisfactory to the 


Yet no one individual property-owner is likely to 
need all the forms of insurance that this Company 


So, when we say that this is “‘a good Company for 
the policyholder” we mean it is more than a good conv 
pany from the agent’s point of view. 


For Philadelphia Fire and Marine, by the variety of 
insurance it writes, enables its agents to get much business 
that the average agent is not in a position to handle 


Write for information 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CITY AND SUBURBAN OFFICE 
Lewis Bldg., 15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Editorial 


THERE'S a reason for the intimacy 
which characterizes relations between the 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company and 
the Company’s agents. In fact, there 
are several reasons, but one of them 
probably is that here at the home office 
in Le Roy, we live a sane, normal, sort 
of life. 

We know the life of the large cities— 
rush—hurry—bustle—hustle. ‘Look out 
for that taxi!’”—‘tHurry or we'll miss the 
ferry!’—“‘Ham_ san'wich ’n’ a cup-a- 
coffeee! Make it snappy!”— 

Here in this little country village, 
things are different. Mostly we walk to 
the office in the morning nd to our 
homes in the evening—a few yards or a 
few hundred yards. We have sunshine, 
fresh air, the songs of birds and the 
rustle of leaves on the trees. 

We reach our office in a calm frame of 
mind. Our nerves are under control. 
Cur minds are unconfused. We have 
not had to battle with crowds until we 
ere upset, mentally and physically. 








Naturally, then, we can approach our 
problems in a comfortable attitude. We 
don’t snap off Agent Smith’s head be- 
cause a fat man stepped on our pet corn 
when he got off at the seventeenth floor. 
We don’t feel the urge to tell Agent 
Jones where to head in simply on ac- 
count of that poke in the ribs we got in 
the subway. 

We are human. Ohio Farmers agents 
are human. And we believe that our 
method of handling business permits us 
to treat each other as human beings. 








EASTERN fieldmen for E. K. Schultz & 
Company, general agents of the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company, met with 
Mr. Schultz early in November for a dis- 
cussion of the business in New England 
and the Middle Department. Those at- 
tending were W. M. Wakeman, Jr. 
special agent for New York; A. I. Rich- 
ardson, special agent for New England; 
Harry A. Marsh, special agent for Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and New Jersey: 
and Harry W. Berberich, special agent 
for Western Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
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R. R. Tuttle, Company 
Promoter, Is Dead 


MANAGER GUARANTY, NEWARK 


At One Time Ran Two Fire Insurance 
Companies in Washington; Heart 
Attack Victim 


The death this week of Robert R. Tut- 
tle, general manager of the National 
Guaranty Fire and Independent Bonding 
& Casualty of Newark, means the pass- 
ing of one of the picturesque figures of 
the fire insurance business. A man with 
a genius for promotion, he caused wide- 
spread comment to be centered on any 
proposition with which he was connected. 

He first came into insurance prom- 
inence in Washington when he promoted 
and managed two fire insurance compa- 
nies. One of them was the subject of a 
Congressional investigation and both 
companies eventually passed out of the 
picture. He dropped out of sight for a 
while but came back into prominence 
when he organized the National Guaran- 
ty Fire and caused a storm of protest 
by the character of his literature which 
was exceedingly critical of existing com- 
panies. : 

Started to Raise Millions 


He started out to raise millions of dol- 
lars by having the stock of the new com- 
pany sold. It is now transacting busi- 
ness in several states. The Independent 
Bonding & Casualty Co. is a newer ven- 
ture. 

Mr. Tuttle started in the general in- 
surance business in Syracuse, N. Y., and 
promoted several things before he went 
to Washington in 1910. He was the son 
of a Methodist minister and is survived 
by a widow. He had been suffering 
from heart trouble for more than three 
months but was at his office every day. 
On Sunday afternoon he took an auto- 
mobile ride with John B. Shields of 
South Orange, N. J., the secretary of the 
company and expressed himself as feel- 
ing better on his return. The funeral 
was held in South Orange. 





PITTSBURGH LOSSES SMALL 


Comparatively Little Explosion Cover- 
age Carried in Area Destroyed When 
Gas Tank Went Up 


The tremendous gas explosion which 
shook Pittsburgh on Monday and caused 
the death of more than a score of per- 
sons, has not resulted in many explosion 
losses for the fire insurance companies. 
Comparatively little explosion protection 
was carried in the district of Pittsburgh 
where the disaster occurred, although 
this insurance is available to every house 
or building owner few of them purchase 
it, believing that the explosion danger is 
too remote. Now that an accident has 
happened there undoubtedly will be a 
fair sized demand for explosion covers, 
and these will be dropped gradually upon 
expiration if nothing happens within the 
next year to arouse the public to a re- 


alization of the existence of explosion 
hazards. 





OKLAHOMA AGENTS MEET 


The program of activities for the Okla- 
homa Association of Insurors for 1927-28 
was outlined at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee at the Huckins Hotel, 
Monday, November 14. It was agreed 
to call four regional meetings within the 
next four months, and that during the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year, regional con- 


he would be held at regular inter- 
vals, 





N. E. EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 
The New England Insurance Exchange 
as appointed the following nominating 
committee: chairman, M. S. Bradish, 
Springfield Fire & Marine; H. E. 

oods, Philadelphia Fire & Marine; C. 
V. Page, Jr., Connecticut Fire; W. T. 
Furness, Commercial Union, and J. N. 
Marsh, County Fire. 
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Herculean Fire Of 
N. J. May Not Function 


CO. ORGANIZED LAST MARCH 


Stockholders to Hold Meeting at Attor- 
ney’s Office; May Transfer Stock 
to Another Comp:ny 


The Herculean Fire Insurance Co., 
which was organized last March with a 
capital of $500,000 in New Jersey will 
probably never function, and plans are 
being made by Lionel VP. Kristeller, at- 
torney for the company, as to the dis- 
position of the stock. 

At the time the company was organ- 
ized a statement was issued which in part 
stated that, “there are not enough Am- 
erican fire insurance companies today to 
protect the rapidly increasing property 
values of this country, and, as a conse- 
quence, millions of dollars of premiums 
paid by American property owners are 
sent abroad to enrich foreign compa- 
nies.” 

When the company was launched: it 
was stated that Newton A. K. Bugbee, 
president of the Liberty Surety of Tren- 
ton, would be president and James A. 
Mets, vice-president and general mana- 
ger. 

The incorporators were made up prin- 
cipally of bankers which included Arthur 
W. Greason, vice-president, National 
State Bank; John J. Bader, director Am- 
erican National Bank; Watson Current, 
vice-president, First National Bank of 
Selleville; William C. Trautwein, treas- 
urer, U. S. Savings Bank, and Thomas 
Goldingay, president, Essex County Tax 
Board. 

No Buyers for Stock 

The promoters found it rather difficult 
to sell the stock in spite of the fact that 
the company’s incorporators were made 
up of bankers. One by one the incor- 
porators have dropped out and the few 
stockholders have been left high and 
dry. 

Attorney Kristeller, however, has made 
plans to hold a meeting at his office 
located at 810 Broad street, Newark, 
within the next two weeks for the stock- 
holders and make arrangements to trans- 
fer their stock to another fire insurance 
company in New Jersey. The decision is 
up to the stockholders, said Mr. Kris- 
teller, and if they have any suggestions 
to make at the meeting they will be dis- 
cussed and acted upon. 





FORM AUTO ADJUSTING FIRM 


Lane B. Alexander and John A. Hoff- 
man have formed the Alexander & Hoff- 
man firm with offices in Newark- and 
New York to act as independent ad- 
justers of automobile losses for the com- 
panies. R. G. Massey, who was at one 
time with the Automobile Adjusters, Inc., 
at New York and Syracuse, has joined 
the new firm. Mr. Alexander has had 
special agency training in New England 
and West Virginia and recently was 
with the Automobile Adjusters, Inc., at 
the New York office. Mr. Hoffman was 
special automobile loss representative of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica and later joined the Automobile Ad- 
justers, Inc., handling business in both 
the New York and New Jersey offices. 





ANOTHER BUILDING COLLAPSE 


Following close on the heels of the col- 
lapse of the Commercial Union head- 
quarters, London has been treated to an- 
other insurance crash—a less serious, but 
almost equally spectacular event. This 
was the blowing down of a gigantic crane 
engaged upon the construction of the 
Liverpool Victoria Insurance Building. 
The crane and some 75 tons of wreckage 
were blown by a terrific gale right across 
Southampton Row. The _ occurrence, 
however, is now but a memory, whereas 
the Commercial Union building’s remains 
are still one of the “sights” of the city. 
The crane wreckage was cleared away 
with amazing rapidity. 
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Fire Insurance Rates 
Traced to Beginning 


SCHEDULES NOT COMPLICATED 





Those Who Find Over-Refinement To- 
day Will Be Interested in Early 
Rating Experiments 





Many persons complain today that fire 
insurance rating is over-refined, that too 
great a multitude of minor considera- 
tions are listed in schedules with the 
result that the application of a schedule 
takes much time and is costly. However 
true that may be, the opposite was cer- 
tainly the case when fire insurance was 
in its infancy several hundred years ago. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies fire insurance rates were based up- 
on the rental value of a building, ten 
times the rental value being considered 
the saleable or replacement value. For 
a time household contents were rated the 
same as the structure itself. 

A member of the underwriting depart- 
ment of the Ohio Farmers, J. Robert 
Hamilton, prepared an interesting paper 
on fire insurance rating for presentation 
before the study club of the Ohio Farm- 
ers. In his paper he dealt with early 
methods of fire rating, extracts from 
which are presented here because they 
show the extent to which the science of 
rating has progressed since the infancy 
of the business: 

In 1667 (the year following the Lon- 
don fire) the first fire insurance policies 
were written by Nicholas Barbon. We 
have no information concerning the early 
rates charged by Barbon, but in 1680, 
which date is usually taken as the be- 
ginning of fire insurance in England, our 
information is fairly complete. 

Liability Based on Annual Rental 

A table issued by the insurance office 
of the Royal Exchange shows the 
amount of liability based on the annual 
rental. These policies were issued for 
long periods of time—from seven to thir- 
ty-one years. Ten annual rentals were 
considered the value of the building. 

The rate for seven years on a brick 
building having an annual rental of £1 
(about $5) was over 2s or about 62c, and 
the amount paid in case of loss was ten 
times the annual rental of £1 or $50. In 
translating pounds and _ shillings into 
American money round figures are used 
—that is, a pound, $5; a shilling, 25c. 

It is interesting to note that the term 
rule as we now know it was brought into 
force at this early date, as a building 
having an annual rental of £1 could be 
insured for seven years at 2s 6d and for 
twenty-one years, or three times as long, 
for 5s—twice the amount charged for 
seven years. 

The earliest table based on the value 
of the property was published by the fire 
office in 1706. 

In this table the rate for £10 liability 
was 714d, in other words about 30c a 
hundred annual. In this table the rates 
were published for brick or stone build- 
ings only and were doubled if the build- 
ing were of frame construction. The 
rates under this table applied to all 
buildings regardless of the nature of the 
occupancy. 

Insuring of Contents 

. The insuring of contents did not begin 
for some time after the insuring of 
buildings. Insurance was written on con- 
tents about thirty years after it was first 
written on buildings. At first the rate 
for contents was the same as the rate 
on the building in which the contents 
were located. If the building were brick 
the contents took the brick building 
rate; of frame, the contents were writ- 
ten at the frame building rate. 

The classification system was intro- 
duced by the Union Fire office in 1714. 
At first there were three classes—Com- 
mon, Hazardous and Double Hazardous. 
In a short time these developed into five 
classes, a half class being placed be- 
tween the Common, Hazardous and 
Double Hazardous. 


These five classes 


were designated as follows:. Common, 
half hazardous, hazardous, hazardous- 
half hazardous, double hazardous. 

This classification system continued 
and is in effect today, in some parts of 
the world. 

The development of the classification 
system was so well established that it 
was printed on the policies and the rates 
were given for each class. 

In 1722 the fire insurance department 
of the Royal Exchange issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “This corporation will 
assure any College, Hall, House, or any 
other building and all goods (except 
notes, bills, tallies, Books of Accounts, 
rendy money, china, glass, jewels and 
pictures) for 5s per annum for £250 (or 
about 10s per $100) on brick buildings 
or about 8s per annum per £250 on frame 
(‘bout 16c per $100).” An increase of 
about 15c per $100 per annum _ was 
charged by this company on all brick 
buildings occupied by “Brewers Distill- 
ers, Chemists, Powder-men, Tallow Can- 
diers, Bakers, Dryers, Soap Boilers, Owl- 
min and Colourmen.” If the latter class 
were contained in frame buildings the 
rate was increased to about 23s per $100 
annual. 


Early Classification System 


The classification system was used by 
the first American companies. In 1806 
the proposals set forth by the .Insur- 
ance Company of North America show 
the rates and classes which were adopt- 
ed at that time. Briefly they are: 

Class One:. Brick building with slate 
cr metal roof and non-hazardous con- 
tents 25c—30c per $100 annual. 

Class Two: Same as preceding but 
wih shingle or board roof 30c—40c per 
$100 annual. 

Class Three: Buildings partly wood 
and partly brick 40c—50c per $100 an- 
nual. Contents same rate. 

Class Four: Slight wooden buildings 
with shingle roof and contents 75c—$l 
per $100 per annum. 

This proposal also states that “All 
buildings adjoining to or situated near 
to hazardous buildings, or in which haz- 
ardous goods are kept, or hazardous 
business carried on, will be charged at an 
extra premium; subject to such varia- 
tions as the nature of the risk may re- 
quire.” 

The following articles were deemed 


' years after 1667. 
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hazardous: Pitch, tar, turpentine, rosin, 
wax, tallow, oil, sulphur, flax, glass and 
china ware. 

Buildings in which the following occu- 
pations were carried on were deemed ex- 
tra hazardous and rates were made by 
special agreement: Tallow’ candlers, 
brewers, hemp and flax dressers, carpen- 
ters, cabinet-makers, malt houses, bak- 
ers, ship-chandlers, boat builders, rope 
makers, distillers, varnish or turpentine 
works, theatres, mills and machinery 
generally. 

A brief summary of rate development: 

First: Insurance was first written to 
cover on buildings only and there were 
two classes: A, brick or stone. B, wood- 
en or timber. 

Second: The rate was based on the 
rental value of the building. This prac- 
tice continued for about twenty-five 


Third: Insurance was written on 
buildings for thirty years before con- 
tents were insured. At first the contents 
rate was the same as for the building in 
which the contents were contained. 

Fourth: About 1700 the classification 
system was introduced. At first there 
were three classes—Common, Hazardous 
and Extra Hazardous. 

Fifth: These classes were soon fur- 
ther developed into five by placing a 
half class between each. 

Sixth: To take care of cases which 
did not lend themselves to the broad 
classification, a special hazardous class 
was introduced, largely for manufactur- 
ing risks, 





McCOMB TO ARRIVE TODAY 

Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, sailed from 
Europe last Saturday and is due to arrive 
in New York today. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT TO MOVE 





Southern New England Branch of the 
Insurance Co. of North America 


Will Have New Offices 


The southern New England service de- 
partment of the Insurance Company of 
North America will move from its pres- 
ent offices in Hartford to the Capitol 
Building in the same city. The Charles 
E. Parker agency there will continue in 
its present separate offices. 

The companies to be associated in the 
one suite of offices. are the Insurance 
Company of North America, the Alliance 
the Philadelphia Fire and Marine, the 
National Security Fire and the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America 

Grenville M. Parker is special agent 
for the Insurance Company of North 
America and the National Security Fire; 
Willard J. Folwer is special agent for 
the Alliance, and the Philadelphia Fire 
and Marine. A. Morton Dexter is en- 
gineer, Arthur J. DuPlessis, superintend- 
ent of the automobile department, and 
George W. Nixon, special agent of the 
marine departments of all four compa- 
nies. Frederick Johnson is special agent 
and P. F. Connor claim-adjuster for the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America. 





COULBOURN PRESIDENT 


Daniel L. Coulbourn, state agent for 
the National of Hartford, with Rich- 
mond headquarters, is the new president 
of the Fire Insurance Field Club of Vir- 
ginia. He succeeds E. A. Clark of Lynch- 
burg, state agent for the Northern. T. 

DeGraffenreid, state agent for the 
North British group, is the new vice- 
president. Aubrey L. Owen, special for 
the Virginia Fire & Marine, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, 








WESTERN. DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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British Bominions 
Insurance Company Limited 


149 William Street 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
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United States Managers 


Star 


It believes in maintaining the splendid traditions of the old English fire insurance 
companies in this country for the prompt payment of losses, be they small or large. 


It believes in modern present day underwriting methods and ideas. 


It believes in the local agent and considers him the bulwark of the business. 


And it practices what it believes in. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


108 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 
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Critical Comments 
On Stamp Tax Law 


SEVERAL CHANGES SUGGESTED 





Recent Court Case Shows Situation 
With Reference to Foreign Reinsur- 
ance Is Unsatisfactory 





British newspapers are devoting much 
space to the insurance lawsuit over the 
stamp duty, which has just been decided. 
Astory about the decision appears in an- 
other column. Insurance men in Eng- 
land regard the present law as unsatis- 
factory, especially in its reference to re- 
insurance, because it permits a reinsurer 
oftentimes to attempt to escape just ob- 
ligations by setting up a technicality as 
adefense. The suggestion is made that 
English underwriters exercise pressure 
upon Parliament and 
changes in the present law which will not 
make the question of a stamped policy 
of such vital importance in the fulfill- 
ment of reinsurance contracts. The ma- 
rine insurance correspondent of the Liv- 
erpool “Journal of Commerce” has some 
sensible suggestions to make. They fol- 
low in part: 

Mr. Justice Eve’s rulnig, which is now 
confirmed by the unanimous judgment of 
the Court of Appeal, was to the effect 
that a treaty of marine reinsurance which 
was not stamped in accordance with the 
Stamp Act was invalid because the only 
document recognized in law in connec- 
tion with marine insurance was a prop- 
erly stamped policy. 


secure “some 


Difficulties of Reinsurance 


At the time this judgment was deliv- 
ered the present writer suggested that 
this ruling might even mean that treaties 
which provided for the issue of properly 
stamped policies were in themselves in- 
valid, and that in case of dispute such 
treatics could not be sued upon. This 
point is important, because a dispute 
might arise over a risk in respect of 
which a loss had arisen, but for which 
no policy had been issued. 

Now, it is obviously impossible to 
stamp the usual reinsurance treaty be- 
cause it is impossible to determine the 
amount of liability which will be incurred 
under that treaty, and this amount is 
the only basis on which the stamp duty 
can be calculated. 

_ This means that until the existing law 
is altered or until underwriters devise 
some other means of covering indefinite 
amounts under reinsurance treaties the 
Situation is wholly unsatisfactory. Even 
the method by which disputes under 
treaties can be brought into court and 
decided! is only an expedient, and is de- 
Pendent to a large’extent upon the good- 
will of both parties. This expedient is, 
Of course, that of submitting any dis- 
pute to arbitration, and then suing, not 
on the treaty, but on the arbitrator's 
award. It is a clumsy method, and has 
many drawbacks, one of the chief being 


that a settlement of this nature indicates, 


that one of the parties is not content to 
abide by the decision of the arbitrator— 
who should be a competent and impartial 
adjudicator, 
Of course, the best way to get over the 
difficulty would be to have the Stamp 
ct amended so as to provide for the 
Problem which has now become. acute. 
€ amount of marine reinsurance ef- 
fected under treaties is now so enormous 
that action of this nature would be whol- 
Y justified. Underwriters should have 
no difficulty in bringing about the enact- 
~a of the necessary legislation through 
\ ey various institutes and associations, 
nd the cost, spread over the underwrit- 


ing community of this country, would be 
negligible. 
Mutual Confidence 

Presumably the Revenue authorities 
would not oppose such legislation, since 
it would make for the more efficient col- 
lection of the duty paid on marine rein- 
surance, and would also remove any in- 
ducement there might be to avoid the 
payment of duty altogether. It must not 
be forgotten that as matters now stand 
there is every inducement for two con- 
cerns, which have perfect mutual confi- 
dence, to make reinsurance treaties, and 
to settle premiums and claims under 
these treaties without having any re- 
course to a stamped document. This, of 
course, is a usual procedure in the case 
of a number of treaties with foreign con- 
cerns, and transactions of this nature are 
in no way in contravention of the law 
because the treaty is operative in a coun- 
try in which no stamp duty is required 
on policies of marine insurance, and does 
not come within the jurisdiction of Brit- 
ish courts. 

It is only when a dispute arises and 
when the insurers or reinsured in this 
country are not content that. action 
should be taken in foreign courts that 
the question of stamp duty arises in con- 
nection with these foreign treaties, and 
the only effect of the avoidance of the 
payment’ of duty in such cases is that 
the foreign party cannot sue in the Brit- 
ish courts. If, however, it is found in- 
expedient to enact legislation enabling 
reinsurance treaties to be stamped retro- 
spectively, or in some manner which will 
adequtely provide for anticipated liabili- 
ties underwriters should not be incapable 
of devising some other means of comply- 
ing with the law, and at the same time 
protecting their interests. 

Scheme That Might Be Worked Out 


For instance, some scheme might be 
worked out on the lines of a declaration 
policy. whereby stamp duty could be paid 
on a document covering a sim equivalent 
te the anticipated liability under a 
treaty. This document, which might be 
embodied in the treaty, could be used as 
a declaration policy and provision mighé 
be made for the stamping of another 
document in continuation of the first 
when the declarations reach an agreed 
figure, which would leave a substantial 
balance still to be absorbed before the 
new contract came into force. A scheme 
of this nature would prevent disputes 
arising over declarations which had not 
attached before the original stamp duty 
was wholly absorbed, because the prep- 
aration of a continuing document before 
the original one was exhausted would 
provide cover well in advance, so that 
every risk under the treatv would at- 
tach to a properly stamped document he- 
fore anv dispute in respect of that risk 
conld arise. 

Doubtless there are other measures 


UNSTAMPED POLICY SUIT 





Appeal Is Dismissed by British High 
Court in Case of English Ins. 
Co. and National Benefit 

The Court of Appeal in London, con- 
sisting of the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Justice Sargant, and Lord Justice Law- 
rence, has dismissed an appeal from a 
decision of Justice Eve given in June 
last, which raised the question whether 
a contract entered into between the Eng- 
lish Insurance Co., Ltd., and the National 
Benefit Assurance Co., Ltd., was or was 
not a contract of marine insurance. 

The National was in liquidation, and 
the liquidator rejected a proof of debt 
by the English Company arising out of 
the contract on the ground that its sub- 
ject matter was marine insurance; and 
that, as no properly stamped policies of 
marine insurance had been issued to the 
English Company, it was invalid under 
the provisions of section 93 of the Stamp 
Act, 1891, and sections 22 and 23 of the 
Marine Insurance Act, 1906. 

The English Company issued a sum- 
mons to determine whether the rejection 
of their proof was justified. 





LIVERPOOL DIRECTOR DIES 


George Henrv Melly, of Freshfield, 
near Liverpool, England, died recently at 
his Yorkshire shooting box, Rosedale 
Abbey, Pickering. Mr. Melly, who was 
educated at Rugby School, was a well- 
known figure in Liverpool insurance cir- 
cles. He was one of the directors of the 
Lamport & Holt Shipping Co. He had 
a seat on the local board of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co. and was a direc- 
tor of Liverpool & London & Globe, the 
Thames & Mersey Marine, and the Liv- 
erpool & London War Risks Association. 








which might be taken by underwriters 
in order to legalize reinsurance treaties, 
and they would be well advised to turn 
their attention to this problem immedi- 
ately, because while the present unsatis- 
foctory state of affairs exists, they are 
likely to be prejudiced with reeard to 
their foreign ecnnections. At the seme 
time it mav be emphasized once more, 
without in any way modifying the views 
already expressed, that foreign reinsured 
need have no apprehensions as to the 
security of their treaties with British 
companies. As the marine insurance 
market in this countrv is now constitut- 
ed, it is highly improbable that there is 
one concern which would endeavor to 
shelter behind the technicality of an un- 
stamped treaty in the event of a dispute 
arising with a foreign assured. 

If such a dispute should arise it is 
practically certain that the British party 
to it would either consent to submit to 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
country of the foreien party, or else 
world make it nossible for action to be 
teken in the British courts by the not 
sltorether satisfoctory method of brine- 
ine the matter mn in the form of a dis- 
nvte over on arbitrator’s award. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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PROPOSES MARINE CONFERENCE 





London Asks Meeting to Consider Safety 
of Passengers at Sea; to Revise 
Present Agreement 


The British Government has notified 
the powers of the necessity to revise and 
amplify the agreement among seafaring 
nations, which was concluded in London 
in 1914. The agreement dealt princi- 
pally with the safety of passengers at 
sea. Great Britain is making definite 
proposals based on the experience of the 


past fourteen years, which are to be dis- 
cussed at a Conference that it is pro- 
posed to be held in London. 

After the loss of the Titanic, an inter- 
national conference on the Safety of Life 
at Sea was held in London, in 1913, at 
which all the principal maritime nations 
were represented. Agreements were 
reached on many points, but the conven- 
tion was only signed by certain of the 
nations. Great Britain signed and gave 
effect to the provisions in the Merchant 
Shipping Convention Act which passed 
through its final stages in Parliament 
early in August, 1914, and received the 
Royal assent. Since then the taking ef- 
fect of this Act has been postponed at 
intervals ‘of six months, although some 
of the stipulations of the Convention 
have been enforced. 





ACT ON COLOMBIA CARGOES 





Marine Offices Decide to Abandon Vir- 
tually Rights to Recover From Car- 
riers to Inland Destinations 

Managers of the marine loss depart- 
ments in New York met last week to dis- 
cuss conditions existing in Colombia, es- 
pecially on the routes leading up from 
the coast to Bogota. Cargoes going over 
these routes amount to many millions 
annually and large losses are reported 
due to carelessness on the part of the 


various carriers. Due to the nature of 
the territory shipments to the interior 
of Colombia are transported inland on . 
several types of carriers, including boats, 
railroads, trucks, mules and other means. 

As shipments are in the custody of 
four or five different carriers and as each 
issues a separate bill of lading it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for a consignee at Bo- 
gota or some other place to determine 
who is responsible for a loss if his ship- 
ment arrives damaged. His only re- 
course, or that of the underwriter, after 
advancing insurance to the assured, is to 
sue each of the carriers. This procedure 
is very expensive and has been found to 
be practically prohibitive. 

The meeting in New York came to the 
conclusion that it was wisest to virtual- 
ly abandon rights to recover from these 
carriers and to solve the problem by 
adding a few cents to the cost of the 
marine insurance to interior parts of Co- 
lombia affected by these conditions. The 
rates so far have been predicated upon 
the belief that the underwriters could re- 
cover from carriers’ losses due to the 
latters’ negligence. 





BALK AT TANKERS IN THAMES 


The proposal to permit large vessels 
laden with gasoline to proceed higher up 
the River Thames than hitherto has been 
carefully considered by London marine 
underwriters. Until quite lately little 
publicity had been given to the proposal, 
but underwriters are now fully aware of 
the increased risks to shipping that would 
be involved in permitting large oil tank 
vessels to navigate the narrower and 
crowded reaches of London’s waterway. 
It is probable that steps will be taken 
to give full representation to their views. 





H. C. THORN ADVANCED 


Henry C. Thorn, who is now connect- 
ed with the New York marine office of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, Platt, Fuller & Co., will be trans- 
ferred to the head office in Philadelphia 
at the end of the year, 
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| CASUALTY anv SURETY NEWS | 











Monk Doesn’t Urge 
Other States To Adopt 
Compuisory Auto Law 


WOULD WAIT FOR EXPERIENCE 








Appears Before Maryland Legislative 
Committee and Gives Them Full Re- 
sults of Massachusetts Experiment 





The Maryland Motorists Financial Re- 
sponsibility Commission, appointed re- 
cently by Governor Ritchie of that state 
to look into the compulsory automobile 
liability situation, held a meeting in 
Baltimore on Monday at which Wesley 
E. Monk, commissioner of insurance in 
Massachusetts, spoke on the operation of 
the law in the Bay State. 

Those present, including Carville D. 
Benson, insurance commissioner of 
Maryland, and Joseph F. Matthai, vice- 
president, United States F. & G., who 
represents the insurance interests on the 
committee, were keenly interested in 
Mr. Monk’s comments, particularly when 
he said that he was not advocating or 
recommending that any state adopt a 
sinular law. rlis suggestion was to wait 
until they can see what the actual ex- 
perience under the Massachusetts law 
turns cut to be. And that experience 
will not be available until April or May 
of 1928. 

Public Asks for Law’s Extension 


At’ the outset of the discussion Mr. 
Monk outlined briefly the reason for the 
law, stating that the public more or less 
demanded it on account of what seemed 
to be a large number of unsatisfied judg- 
ments for injuries resulting from the 
cperation of automobiles. He said that 
the public was generally in favor of the 
law at the present time, and that in- 
stead of demanding its restriction they 
were askjng for its extension to include 
property damage also. 

When the Massachusetts commissioner 
spoke about not recommending the com- 
pulsory law to other states, he referred 
to the fine co-operation the companies 
had given in Massachusetts. At the same 
time he felt that it would be an unfair 
and unjustifiable burden on the insur- 
ance interests generally if all the states 
should adopt a similar law. 

Continuing he said: “During the first 
year we have found that practically all 
of those who came. within the scope of 
the law furnished insurance policies. As 
far as I know no bonds were furnished 
and only a very few gave financial se- 
curity as required by the law.” 

Sees More Careful Driving 


Mr. Monk did not claim that accidents 
were decreasing but it was his opinion 
that the ultimate result of the law, on 
account of its effect on the public, would 
mean more careful driving and an ulti- 
mate reduction in accident frequency. He 
said that when it first went into effect 
the appeal board was accused of not co- 
operating with the companies in permit- 
ting them to decline insurance on what 
they considered uninsurable risks. The 
reason for this was that there was no 
experience under the law on which to 
base any iudgment. 

Now that there is some experience he 

(Continued on page 37) 


A. & H. Book Coming 
Out Early In 1928 


S. M. LA MONT IS ITS EDITOR 





Being Sponsored by Czsualty Actuarial 
Society Who Have Three Other 
Volumes Under Way 





A book on accident and health insur- 
ance in which seventeen well known au- 
thorities on this line will collaborate is 
to be out early in 1928. It is being spon- 
sored by the educational committee of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society who in- 
vited Stewart M. LaMont, third vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life, to assume 
editorial direction of it. The purpose of 
the book is to help the student of the 
business. 


Mr. LaMont has already made consid- 
erable progress on the text matter and 
has arranged for the following chapters: 
I. Introductory chapter; II. History of 
personal health and accident insurance; 
lll. The personal accident and health 
contract; 1V. Accounting for personal 
accident and health insurance; V. Rate- 
making, valuation and surplus distribu- 
tion; VI. Classification and rating of 
risks; VIL. Inspection of risks; VIII. 
Claims and claim settlement; IX. Office 
organization and management; X. Agen- 
cy problems; XI. Legislation, supervi- 
sion, regulation and taxation of personal 
accident and health insurance; XII. In- 
tercompany relations and co-operative 
bureaus; XIII. Non-cancelable accident 
and health insurance; XIV. Lite indem- 
nity health insurance; XV. Underwriting 
and administrative expense; XVI. Pre- 
ferred risk coverage; XVII. Commercial 
travelers’ insurance; XVIII. The future 
of personal accident and health insur- 
ance. 


Three Other Books Under Way 


The chapters on office organization and 
on intercompany relations have been 
completed by Messrs. John M. Parker 
and R. F. Thompson, respectively. 

The Casualty Actuarial Society has 
also under way a number of texts for its 
students and these should appeal to a 
wide audience both in and out of the 
casualty insurance field. The more im- 
portant of these texts are the casualty 
insurance accounting volume by R. S. 
Hull, the casualty insurance law volume 
by Wm. Brosmith and associates, that on 
workmen’s compensation rating by Miss 
Emma S. Maycrink and associates and 
the introduction to insurance law by 
Byron Clayton. 





MAY START COMPANY HERE 





British Financial Interest Willing to Put 
Up $2,500,000 if Similar Amount 
Is Raised in U. S. 

The Eastern Underwriter is informed 
that an important British financial in- 
terest, not now having insurance affilia- 
tions, is looking over the United States 
field wth the object of starting a new 
casualty and surety company here on a 
large scale. The information this paper 
has received is that the British finan- 
ciers are willing to put up $2,500,000 if 
a similar sum can be raised by Ameri- 
can financiers. 
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Will Rogers’ Wife Let 
His Disability Drop 


LEARNED SAD NEWS WHILE ILL 





Hospital Experience Leads Famous 
Humorist and Writer to Discuss 
His Insurance Policies ; 





Will Rogers has been discussing his in- 
surance again. In a recent tssue of “The 
Saturday Evening Post” the humorist tells 
the sad story of how his wife cut down 
his tmsurance without his knowing it, 
dropping the disability feature to save 
money on the theory that Mr. Rogers 
never got ill. But he did. Here is his 
siory as told in the S. E. P. 

But while laying in the hospital re- 
cuperating I just accidentally stumbled 
on what I really think caused the opera- 
tion. For years I. had carried a very 
big—that is, big for my circumstances— 
Accident and Sickness Disability Insur- 
ance. Well, I would notice that my wife 
would get a little irritable every year 
when it would come time to pay the pre- 
miums on these various sick and accident 
policies, and say, “Well, that’s pretty 
large to carry, isn’t it?” And I would 
admit that it did seem like a bad invest- 
ment. 

It was getting terribly discouraging to 
keep paying year after year and not be- 
ing able to get sick, and with no pros- 
pects of ever getting sick. Here I was 
betting a lot of insurance companies that 
I would get sick or hurt and they were 
betting me I wouldn’t. Now if you think 
you are not a sucker in a case like that, 
all you have to do is to look at the fi- 
nancial standing of the company in com- 
parison to the financial standing of the 
people who bet on the other side. It’s 
just a case of somebody knowing more 
about you than you know about yourself. 

A Story With a Moral 

Why, they have the highest priced doc- 
tors to look you over. If you look like 
nothing but lightening can kill you, why, 
he sends in a report to the company to 
go ahead and bet you that you won’t get 
sick. But if you look the least bit like 
you are going to get sick, they don’t bet 
you. Anytime they approve of you, that 
should show you right there that there is 
nothing going to happen to you. But 
you, like a fool, go ahead and bet them 
in the face of all this professional knowl- 
edge that you know more than they do. 

I argued with my wife, saying, “Well, 
I may get sick.” 


“Yes, you might get sick, but yo 
never do.” 

Well, you see she had me licked. | 
then said, “I may get hurt in a polo game 
by falling off my horse.” 

She said, “No, you have fallen off s0 
much, you’ve got used to it, so I have no 
more hopes along that line.” 

So last summer when paying time 
came, and as she’s the banker, my insur- 
ance man—he really shouldn’t be one, he’s 
so different from the others—advised her 
to reduce the policies. They decided to 
cut down on the accident and disability, 
but they allowed the straight life to re- 
main. They figured I would die, but that 
I would die without illness. Well, | 
didn’t know the thing had been cut 
down. 

Gets the News 

One day I was a-laying in the hospital 
and I just happened to have the only 
bright thought that had come to me in 
weeks. “Say, this thing I’m doubled up 
here with comes under the heading of 
‘sickness’; it even comes under the head- 
ing of ‘accident.’” For wasn’t I getting 
well from an operation? 

So I thought of those policies I had 
been paying on for years. This sickness 
is going to turn out all right, at that. | 
began to think how I could stretch tt 
out into what might be termed a slow 
convalescence. So I was grinning like 
a moving-picture producer who has Just 
thought of a suggestive title to his new 
picture. So when my wife called again 
I broke the good news to her. 

I says, “If we can get a bona-fide 
doctor to say that I have been sick ant 
couldn’t spin a rope and talk about Cool- 
idge, we are in for some disability.” Well 
I noticed the wife didn’t seem so boister 
ous about this idea. Then I got to think- 
ing: “Maybe I haven’t been sick enough, 
or maybe I haven’t got a bona-fide doc 
tor.” 

Then the truth did slowly out: she told 
me the sad story of the cutting down of 
the insurance. It read like a sentence 
to me. 

She said the physical condition had 
misled them. Of course, she said there 
would be some salvage out of our short- 
sightedness, but that the operation would 
be by no means money-making. Whe 
if the original policies had prevailed | 
would have reaped a net benefit. 

Says Companies Always Win 

“So, if you want to stay well, just bet 4 
lot of rich companies that you will get 
sick; then if you can’t have any luck get 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Spaulding Now Ad Mer. 
Of Hartford Accident 


LEAVES HARTFORD FIRE JOB 





Prominent in New England Advertising 
Circles; Co-Author of Book; Holder 
of Croix de Guerre 





Beginning this week the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity is to have an ad- 
vertising department all of its own with 
A. W. Spaulding, one of the best known 
of the younger advertising men of New 
England, as its manager. Mr. Spaulding 


has been assistant advertising manager . 


of the Hartford Fire’s advertising de- 
partment which also handled the work of 
the casualty running mate. Norman R. 
Moray, general manager, of the latter 
company, felt that in keeping with the 
progressive spirit of the Hartford Acci- 
dent and in recognition of the growing 
importance of sales promotion work and 
helpful advertising service, a full-fledged 
department was necessary. 

The promotion of Mr. Spaulding is 
regarded favorably in insurance advertis- 
ing circles. It is remembered how effi- 
ciently he handled the publicity end of 
the Hartford meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference last spring, 
serving as chairman at one of the lunch- 
eon meetings. In fact, he is one of the 
charter members of this organization and 
helped to draft its original constitution 
when it organized at Atlantic City some 
five years ago. 

A graduate of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst, he served 
overseas in the world war and so dis- 
tinguished himself by bravery that he 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre. He 
was discharged with the rank of lieu- 
tenant.. He started his advertising ca- 
teer with the Filene stores at Boston. 
Later he joined the American Writing 
Paper Co. at Holyoke. 

It was in 1921 that he started with the 

Hartford Fire, working his way up to 
the position of assistant advertising man- 
ager. This is no small feat when it is 
remembered that this company’s adver- 
tising department is about the largest in 
the insurance business. 
_ Besides his other activities Mr. Spauld- 
ing has found time to collaborate with 
John W. Longnecker in writing the first 
book on insurance advertising to be pub- 
lished, called “Advertising Property In- 
surance.” At the present time he is 
also president of the Hartford Advertis- 
ing Club. 


W. E. Monk’s Talk 


(Continued from page 36) 


said that the appeal board was sustain- 
ing the companies if they could prove 
any bad conditions or an unsatisfactory 
experience for an individual under the 
law. He added that if the companies 
could prove a man to be a bootlegger, 
or instance, they would sustain the com- 
Panties in declining to write the insur- 
ance. The board will also sustain the 
companies if a man was proven to have 

Tiven his car while under the influence 
of liquor, 

Mr. Monk brought out quite forcibly 
the fact that the public is going to pay 
the ultimate cost of the insurance and 
that regardless of what the losses are 
the companies will be allowed to charge 
Tates which will show a_ reasonable 
profit. 

Others present at the conference be- 
Sides the aforementioned were: J. Vin- 
cent Jamison, representing the motor ve- 
Icle department; Wallace W. Lanahan, 
representing the county motorists; Po- 
‘ce Commissioner Charles D. Gaither, 
Tepresenting the non-motor vehicle 
owning public; C. Harry Reeves, Jr., 
We senting the automotive industry; 

- W. Cloud, representing the safety 
council, and Joseph C. France, the gov- 
€tnor’s representative. 





Passenger Auto Rates 
To Take Sharp Advance 


HIGH VERDICTS THE REASON 





Some Executives Surprised by 100% In- 
crease in Loss Ratio on This 


Class in October 





The news last week that private pas- 
senger automobile rates were to take a 
sharp increase and a countrywide revi- 
sion in a short time was a surprise to 
casualty executives who have been study- 
ing the exnerience in this line with keen 
interest. The National Bureau of Cas- 
wilty & Surety Underwriters point to 
the ever increasing number of accidents 
involving private passenger cars and the 
tendency on the part of juries to award 
large verdicts in personal accident suits 
arising out of such accidents as the rea- 
son for this economic readjustment in 
rates. 

It is also significant that the loss ratio 
en private passenger cars took a sharp 
upward trend in September and October 
In fact, some company executives found 
that the October loss ratio advanced to 


100% or even worse, due probably to the 
long stretch of pleasant weather in Sep- 
tember and October which resulted in an 
unusual number of cars being on the 
roads, congesting the traffic and materi- 
ally increasing the road hazards. 

At the same time collision and prop- 
erty damage claims took a proportion- 
ate increase, being aggravated by the 
New England flood. 

Stellwagen on High Verdicts 


In discussing the attitude of judges 
and juries when giving judgments for 
damages, H. P. Stellwagen, secretary- 
treasurer of the bureau, said: “In sev- 
eral instances companies have set up a 
reserve fund, which in some cases is 
$3,000. This would ordinarily be more 
than enough to take care of the case. 
But when the judgment is handed down, 
the companies find that they have to pay 
anywhere from $6,000 to $12,000, and 
thev have to stand the loss. 

“Lately, some of the companies have 
been forced to pay as much as $20,000 
or $30,000 when the reserve fund set up 
for the occasion had only been about 
half that amount. One judge in handing 
down a judgment a short time ago re- 
marked that he thought, as the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar had depreciated 


Will Rogers Story 


(Continued from page 36) 


ting sick, have the policy cut down, and 
before six months you'll be saying, “Doc- 
tor, the pain is right there.” 

Of course, I got *this consolation: If 
I had the bigger policy, why, it would 
have had some clause in there where I 
got sick on the wrong. day or had the 
wrong disease or that policy didn’t cover 
rock quarries. There would have been 
an alibi somewhere, for those four pages 
of clauses in a policy are not put in 
there just to make it longer. So I guess 
everything happened for the best. 








so much during the past year, the per- 
son suing for damages was entitled to 
receive a proportionate amount to 
make it 100%.” 

The last rate revision on private pas- 
senger cars was made two years ago. 
At that time the rates were decreased 
to the present rates, which range from 
$10 to more than $100, depending upon 
the type of car which is insured. The 
highest rate prevails in New York City 
at the present time for cars of the 
Cadillac type. 
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J.S. Turn Sponsors 
Armistice Day Ceremony 


HOPES THE IDEA WILL SPREAD 





1,500 Workers in 100 William Street 
Participated in Services to War 
Dead Last Friday 





About 1,500 people who spend their 
business days in the 100 William Street 
3uilding, New York, united as one last 
Friday at 11 o’clock for a quiet observa- 
tion of Armistice Day. The Aetna Life 
& Affiliated Companies started this cere- 
mony in 1920 at the initiative of John 
S. Turn, vice-president and general man- 
ager. Other companies, tenants of the 
building, hearing of the affair, asked Mr. 
Turn if they, too, could not join with 
the Actna Life employes. 

Promptly at two minutes of eleven two 
buglers, one at the grade floor and the 
other on the sixth floor, sounded atten- 
tion. Elevators stopped running, win- 
dows were opened and incoming tele- 
phone calls were shut off. Then on the 
lrour the bugles played “taps” while 1,500 
people throughout the building stood 
with heads bowed. Nine hundred and 
eighty of them were Aetna Life em- 
ployes. 

Offices which observed this ceremony 
besides the Aetna Life were the General 
Accident, American Surety, New York 
Underwriters, New York Indemnity, 
Lockwood Bros., and all other smaller 
tenants of the building. Uptown New 
York and the Brooklyn offices of the 
Aetna Life also held their own exercises. 
Gives Luncheon to His Son’s Associates 


Up on the tenth floor of the building 
Mr. Turn, his executive associates and 
heads of departments were clustered 
around a memorial tablet. erected in 
memory of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice. Mr. Turn feels that an observ- 
ance of this character is more effective 
than declaring a holiday and he ex- 
pressed the hope that next year all of 
the insurance companies in New York 
would adopt it. 

For luncheon that day he had as his 
guests five of the fellow officers of his 
son, Raymond Townsend Turn, who was 
killed in action during the war, being 
the first battle casualty of the 315th In- 
fantry, 79th Division. His son was a 
first lieutenant. 

One of the five who took lunch with 
him was George Trundle, now superin- 
tendent of the brokerage and agency de- 
partment at the New York office under 
Assistant Manager Morell. Mr. Trundle 
was young Turn’s closest friend in the 
war and was a captain in the same regi- 
ment. He was brought into the company 
by Mr. Turn following the Armistice and 
has made a success of his job. 





INSURANCE IN OKLAHOMA 


A recent compilation made by the 
Oklahoma state insurance board reveals 
the insurance business in Oklahoma in 
a healthy condition, with 10,575 persons 
engaged in underwriting its various 
phases. Fire insurance is written by 
3,425 agents who devote their time ex- 
clusively to this line of underwriting. In 
casualty lines there are 1,096 agents, 
the report shows. The number of life 
insurance underwriters lead by a good 
margin with 3,746 engaged in this busi- 
ness. 





M. E. JEWETT IN TOWN 


Milford E. Jewett, former president 
of the Royal and Eagle Indemnity, has 
been in New York City for the past few 
weeks visiting around in the insurance 
district. It is understood that Mr. Jewett 
will spend the winter in Florida. 





REGIONAL AGENT FOR NEWARK 


B. W. Douglas, who has taken over 
the Dreher agency at 786 Broad street, 
Newark, and who will do a general in- 
surance business, has been appointed re- 
gional agent for the New York Indem- 
nity for the Newark district. 


N. Y. Staff of U.S. F. & G. 
Observes Armistice Day 


PRESIDENT BLAND ATTENDS 





Entire Staff Stands at Attention as 
Bugle Blows “Taps”; An 
Annual Affair 





People who passed by the New York 
office of the United States F. & G. at 
eleven o'clock last Friday—Armistice 
Day—knew that something out of the or- 
dinary was happening. A few minutes 
before the hour a gong sounded through- 
out the building, then a Navy man 
played first call on the bugle. Employes 
congregated down on the first floor, 
standing at attention; windows and doors 
were opened wide; all lights were out 
and incoming telephone calls cut off. 
Then the bugle notes of “taps” were 
heard while the entire staff of the office 
stood reverently with heads bowed. Both 
R. Howard Bland, president of the com- 
pany, and S. B. Mason, vice-president, 
attended the ceremony, which was the 
annual observation of the anniversary of 
Armistice Day. 

For the past eight years the United 
States F. & G. office in New York has 
paid this tribute to those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. That it attracted at- 
tention is evidenced by the way in which 
passers-by stopped and stood at atten- 
tion while “taps” was being played. 
There were as many as fifty people 
across the street while taxi-cabs and 
trucks were seen drawing up to the curb 
when their drivers, presumably  ex- 
service men, sensed what was going on. 

It is interesting to note that the serv- 
ice flag of this office contains eighty 
stars and was the first business service 
flag flown in the city. Nine of its men 
were wounded, two were killed in action, 
and one received the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross for bravery. Two women also 
represented this country in the service. 

Kenneth H. Wood, assistant manager 
of the office, has charge of the exer- 
cises each year and he told The Eastern 
Underwriter that Brooklyn, uptown New 
York and Baltimore offices of the com- 
pany all listened in over the private wire 
while the affair lasted. This hook-up was 
arranged by the telephone operator at 
the downtown office. 





PROSPERITY CONTINUES 


D. H. Cook, Vice-President of the 
American Surety, Optimistic After 
Long Trip Through Ten States 


“Prosperity has slackened in pace, but 
there is no halt,” D. H. Cook, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Surety, says on his 
return from a tour through ten central 
and northern states. “Acceleration may 
be expected in the near future. 

“Business recession is noticeable 
chiefly in comparison with the splendid 
conditions which prevailed last year,” 
said Mr. Cook. “Many lines have shown 
satisfactory increases in activity, over 
the summer months, but have failed to 
reach the peaks of 1926.” 

Actual declines which were found were 
chiefly in the nature of orderly adjust- 
ment, based on conservatism. For ex- 
ample, retail trade in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing September appeared to be about 5% 
under the same month in 1926. Yet it 
showed a gain of nearly 15% over 
August. Throughout the territory visited, 
in the heart of industrial and agricul- 
tural America, solid foundations under- 
lie the entire business structure, Mr. 
Cook declares. 

His trip led through Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Nebraska and 
Towa. 

These sections will enjoy their full 
share of the $300,000,000 increase esti- 
mated in this year’s farm income for the 
nation. Where there have not been 
gains in production, higher commodity 
prices seem to assure better returns, 
nevertheless. 





BOND FORFEITED 





Cuban Vessel Failed to Furnish Proof 
of Cargo Disposition as Required; 
Eagle Indemnity Loses 
A bond executed by the Eagle Indem- 
nity was found by the United States .Cir- 
cuit Court to have been forfeited in a” 
proper manner. The bond in question 
had been issued by the indemnity com- 
pany for the Cuban vessel “G. H. Mur- 
ray,” after the boat, with a cargo of in- 
toxicating liquors, had been forced by 
mishap to put into the United States 

port of Norfolk. 

The surety guaranteed that the contra- 
band cargo would be landed at. its 
proper destination, St. Pierre, Miquelon, 
a French possession. The bond. read 
that the amount ($10,000) would be for- 
feited unless proof that the liquor had 
been properly disposed of was shown 
within six months. 

No such proof was ever shown. The 
master of the “Murray” claimed -that 
the port authorities at St. Pierre refused 
the assignment because of its non- 
French origin. The entire cargo was 
then sold to another ship and transferred 
in the harbor, he says. 

The forfeiture of the bond was pro- 
tested on the ground that no proof: of 
landing in the United States was shown. 
The court ruled that, owing to the lan- 
guage of the bond, the burden of proof 
was on the surety, and since no evidence 
was given for it the bond was declared 
properly forfeit. 





C. M. ADAMS PASSES AWAY 

Charles M. Adams, for many years 
agency director of the Massachusetts 
Accident and well known in New Eng- 
land insurance circles, died last Sunday 
at his home in Somerville, Mass., at the 
age of 74. Mr. Adams was closely asso- 
ciated in business with the late George 
L. MacNeill, founder of the Massachu- 
setts Accident. 

















Massachusetts 
Aceident 
Company 
Established 1883 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Our Specialty: 


Non-Cancellable 
Disability Policy 
Both Total ard Partial Dis- 
ability Indemnity Unlimited 
Renewable to Age 60 
14 Days Elimination 





G. Lzonarp McNEILL 
President 


V. R. Weston 
Mgr. Commercial Dept. 





The oldest Company in the United States 
writing Personal Accident and Health 
Insurance exclusively 
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A FREE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


for 


BUSY. INSURANCE AGENTS 


Standard agents find that their personal con- 
tacts are made easier — that they can produce 
more business because they have at their serv- 
ice an advertising department equipped to 
furnish them with special newspaper ads and 
entire direct mail campaigns — the creative 
work, printing, addressing, filling and sealing 


of which costs them nothing. 


Write today for actual samples and informa- 
tion about this expert service. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT - 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


One of the Oldest and One of the Largest 
Casualty and Bonding Companies in America 
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Qualities Surety Men 
Need to Be Successful 


AS SEEN BY HALE ANDERSON 





His Insurance Society Talk Centers on 
the Proper Organization of a 
Surety Company 





Hale Anderson, vice-president, Fidel- 
ity & Casualty, had occasion recently to 
tell the young surety men taking the 
Insurance Society of New York course 
in this line something about the organi- 
zation of a surety company. While Mr. 
Anderson admitted that he would de- 
vote an undue amount of time to the 
consideration of the underwriting depart- 
ment of a surety organization, he said 
this was because he had never attempted 
to be anything but an underwriter. But 
he did not neglect to give an under- 
standable description of the other 
branches of a surety company, includ- 
ing, as he went along, some requisites 
which heads of the various departments 
should possess in order to be successful. 


Describes the Ideal Executive 

Talking about the chief executive of 
a bonding company, for example, he said 
that he should be a leader as well as a 
boss. He will be called upon to render 
decisions promptly, firmly, and in a man- 
ner calculated to inspire confidence in 
his fairness and judgment. He will be 
expected to engender that enthusiasm 
for the wo.k to be performed without 
which any organization is bound to sut- 
fer, if not perish. 

He will ve looked to for a broad 
knowledge of and sound judgment in 
financial affairs, however well supported 
he may be by his directorate, because 
he must be consulted in underwriting 
matters of large moment, and in such 
decisions sound knowledge of finance is 
essential. It will be infinitely helpful if 
the ideal executive as well possesses a 
genial and likeable personality, and 
broad underwriting experience; but 
above all he must be a shrewd judge of 
men—able to surround himself with de- 
pendable aids. 

Mr. Anderson had only praise for a 
man competent to create and supervise 
a department of statistics and accounts. 
He described him as “a fearful and won- 
derful being, far beyond my ken.” Simi- 
larly, he expressed his boundless admira- 
tion and respect for the able agency 
executive. ; 

Describing his qualifications he said: 
“In my opinion he must gather together 
in himself the sum total of all human 
virtues. If he is to succeed he must 
be tolerant, yet firm; imaginative, yet 
thoroughly practical; willing to take a 
chance, yet never rash; of genial per- 
sonality, yet not gullible; a shrew judge 
of men; and one whose utter fairness 
under all circumstances and under all 
sorts of pressure is unquestioned. Such 
a man—and he exists, I assure you—will 
build up a successful production depart- 
ment along such lines as may be chosen, 
and will be ever busy in strengthening 
“Hoag 

Compares Agency and Branch Office 

Systems 


The production department came next 
in Mr. Anderson’s lineup and he divided 
it into two classes—the agency and 
branch office systems. “Some compa- 
nies adhere quite closely to one sys- 
tem or the other,” he said, “while others 
mix the two somewhat freely. The 
branch office manager has very large 
powers in the matter of appointment of 
local agents, in the employment and gov- 
ernment of salaried or commission so- 
licitors, and usually enjoys broad under- 
writing authority. 

“His management naturally looks to 
him for results in his territory both as 
to production and as to the quality of 
his business. His post is an important 
one. Many of the outstanding figures in 
the surety world today are now, or have 
been, branch office managers.” 

Comparing the agency system with 


the branch office system, he said it was 
not now so different from the branch 
office system as it once was. Under the 
agency system as now operated, a gen- 
eral agent performs most of the func- 
tions performed by the branch office 
manager. While at one time the general 
agent may have been considered prima- 
rily, if not almost wholly a producer, 
today he commonly holds as well broad 
underwriting powers, and, of course, is 
looked to for a thorough development 
of his territory. 

With broad underwriting authority 
naturally goes responsibility for under- 
writing results, so that in actual practice 
perhaps the chief distinction between the 
general agent and the branch office man- 
ager is. a difference in the method of 
compensation, and perhaps some distinc- 
tion in the matter of the ownership of 
the business produced. Both the branch 
office and general agency systems de- 
pend to a very large extent upon the local 
insurance agent and broker for the pro- 
duction of business, and that company 
succeeds best that best cultivates the 
confidence and goodwill of agents and 
brokers through prompt, intelligent, and 
effective service, and at the same time 
selects and handles its business with skill 
and sound judgment. 


No Job for a Touchy Men 


The speaker then described the job 
of underwriting head as one which could 
not be filled by a man touchy about his 
personal dignity, for he is pretty sure 
to find himself looking like a monkey, 
either through losses or the practice of 
his competitors, about three days a 
week. He added: “However that may 
be, when it is considered that the under- 
writing department of a surety company 
is to lend the company’s credit to the 
extent of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually in the case of a company 
of even moderate size, it will be realized 
that the function is one of extreme im- 
portance, and that no degree of experi- 
ence, care, intelligence and judgment 
will be found excessive.” 


Mr. Anderson then said that the un- 
derwriting department is charged not 
only with the duty of selecting risks sub- 
mitted to the home office for approval 
before business is accepted, but it must 
also review with equal care business ac- 
cepted in the field, to the end that dan- 
gerous risks may be canceled if can- 
celable, or admonition and constructive 
criticism furnished to the end that simi- 
lar mistakes may be avoided in the fu- 
ture. 


“This feature of the inability of the 
company to withdraw from a risk once 
it has been assumed is one of the out- 
standing features of suretyship as dis- 
tinguished from other forms of insur- 
ance, as most surety bonds cannot be 
canceled once they have been executéd 
and delivered. The utmost care must be 
exercised in underwriting such business 
if disastrous losses are to be avoided. 


Suggests a Division of Review 


Mr. Anderson felt that it would be 
worthwhile for all companies to estab- 
lish a division of review in their under- 
writing departments, even though a sep- 
arate department was not created. This 
would be for the purpose of making sure 
through an independent check, by indi- 
viduals other than underwriters, that all 
of the conditions of the acceptance of 
business had been met, that all neces- 
sary papers had been executed properly, 
all required reinsurance obtained, and 
other matters. 

He declared: “It is a simple matter 
for an underwriter, who has been stew- 
ing over a case for some days before its 
acceptance, to overlook the fact that 
some important step has been neglected, 
that some important document is missing 
from the file, that some tentative ac- 
ceptance of reinsurance has not been 
crystallized into an executed reinsurance 
agreement, or whatnot. An independent 
division of review, in the custody of 
trained individuals operating in a sphere 
of their own, is almost certain to un- 


cover these omissions before they can 
cause real trouble.” 


Claim and Law Departments 


Mr. Anderson viewed the handling of 
bonding claims as a task for an expert, 
one trained in the school of long ex- 
perience. “The company’s money,” he 
stated, “must not be thrown away need- 
lessly, nor paid out grudgingly, or under 
such pressure as to ruin the company’s 
reputation for fair dealing. He felt that 
in the case of a new bonding company, 
a separate claim department would be 
found essential. He is, however, a firm 
believer in the wisdom of fostering the 
closest relations between underwriting 
and claim departments. 

In closing, Mr. Anderson had the fol- 
lowing to say about the law department 
of a surety company: “However skilled 
may be the underwriting, however ex- 
pert and fair the claim handling, litiga- 
tion is bound to.arise before long, and 
it must of course be handled by able 
trial lawyers. The effective handling of 
litigation will soon call for the crea- 
tion of a legal division or department 
more or less separate and distinct from 
the claim department, because of the 
quite different functions to be performed 
bv each, although the two divisions must 
always work in closest harmony .with 
one another, as in all claim matters the 
law department is merely carrying on in 
cases where the efforts of the claim de- 
partment have been unavailing. 

“Much work will be found for the law 
department, however, which has nothing 
to do with claims. That department will 
be charged with the duty of keeping the 
company posted upon the legal require- 
ments of conducting business in various 
jurisdictions, and advising the manage- 
ment of the legal aspects of questions 
of policy. It may well have much to do 
with the preparation of the more im- 
portant forms used in the conduct of the 
business. The advice of a senior counsel 
of sound professional training and wide 
knowledge of men and affairs will also he 
found to be of the greatest value in 
underwriting questions of moment. 





BENEFICIARY CHANGE UPHELD 


The right of an insurer to waive rules 
for the changing of a beneficiary in order 
to allow a last minute revision ‘was up- 
held by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
In the case at law, H. W. Inglett had 
taken out a policy with accident provi- 
sion in the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, naming his sister as benefi- 
ciary. He later married, but neglected 
to have the policy changed in his wife’s 
favor. He was badly injured while at 
work, and on his death-bed drew up a 
form of will, in which he asked that the 
proceeds of the policy be paid to his 
wife. Although this method of changing 
the benéficiary is irregular, the brother- 
hood made no protest. The sister, how- 
ever, fought. The court ruled that the 
insurance policy was a contract between 
the insured and insurer, and could be 
changed by mutual consent, regardless of 
the beneficiary. 
dered paid Mrs. Inglett. 


« 
/ 





A WELTON ANNIVERSARY 


November marked the first anniver- 
sary of Spencer Welton’s term as presi-* 
dent of the New York Indemnity and 
in observance of it he addressed a let- 
ter to the entire staff in which he 
showed his wholehearted appreciation for 
the support that had been given him. Mr. 
Welton called the year the happiest 
one of his life. He was glad to say that 
the company had never been in such a 
healthy condition. 

Last week Mr. Welton was tendered a 
dinner by the Forty-Nine Club,: the so- 
cial organization of the company, in cele- 
bration of the occasion. Since he is a 
great lover of pipe smoking, his asso- 
ciates presented him with a set of pipes. 
R. R. Boswell, manager of the metro- 
politan branch, made the presentation. 
Following the dinner the party attended 
a show. 


The money was or--- 


BOSTON COURSE BEGINS 


54 Students Registered in Insurance 
Library Casualty Class; Many Oc. 
cupations Represented 





Fifty-two registered students were 
present at the opening of the interme. 
diate course in the casualty branch of 
the Insurance Library of Boston when 
the class began its session last week 
In the group were not only insurance 
men trying to better themselves, bu 
people from various walks of life try- 
ing to get a foothold in casualty insur- 
ance work. 

Twelve gave their occupation as 
clerks, eight as students, three as actu- 
aries or accountants, three as engineers, 
and three as inspectors. Among other 
occupations given were brokers, sten- 
ographers, payroll auditors, secretaries, 
special agents, countermen, budget su- 
pervisors and adjustors. 

Students came from the following 
towns outside the Boston metropolitan 
district—Andover, Wellesley, Lawrence, 
Needham, Lynn, Milton, Woburn, Wal- 
tham, Natick, and Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Of those entering, four were women, 
The average age of those registered is 
twenty-nine, slightly: higher than in pre- 
vious years. The largest group of reg- 
istrants. was between twenty-two and 
twenty-four years of age. 





CLAIM CAMPAIGN GETS STARTED 





National Bureau Forms New Depatt- 
ment to Combat “Ambulance Chasers”; 
Appoints Governing Committee 


Following the announcement _ last 
month that an aggressive campaign 
against fraudulent | claims would be 
waged by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, a depart- 
ment has been formed within the bureau 
to devote all of its attention to this ac- 
tivity. This department will not confine 
its scope to New York City but will be 
nation-wide. It will act hand in hand 
with many large organizations of citi- 
zens who are interested in ridding the 
country of the “ambulance chaser’ and 
other schemers, who in the past have ob- 
tained millions of dollars through the fil- 
ing of false claims yo damages. 

At a meeting last Thursday in the bu 
reau offices a governing committee was 
appointed to direct the affairs of the 
new department, consisting of the Hart- 
ford Accident, United States F. & G, 
Travelers, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America, Maryland Casualty, 
United States Casualty and Standard 
Accident. This committee will appoint 
a manager for the department shortly, 
as well as special committees which will 
be necessary to carry out the plans 
organized. 





MARYLAND PROMOTES FOUR 





They Include S. J. Blight, W. T. Zem 
_R. E. Coughlan and C. C. Willoughby; 
‘ All Claim Men 


.' Four promotions were made this week 
by F Highlands Burns, president, Mary- 
land Casualty, in the home office staff 
of the company. Samuel J. Blight has 
been advanced from assistant manager 0 
the workmen’s compénsation claim divi- 
sion to assistant manager of the claim 
division in charge of compensation 
claims. 

William T. Zerr is promoted from 
manager of the company’s St. Loulsj 
claim division to assistant manager of the, 
home office claim division in charge 0 
automobile claims, succeeding Howard 
White, resigned. Robert E. Coughlan, 
manager of the property damage claim 
division, moves up a step to be assistant 
manager of the claim division in charge 
of property damage claims. 

Finally, C. C. Willoughby, who was 
formerly assistant manager of the com 
pany’s claim division at Philadelphia, has 
been promoted to assistant manager 0 
the claim division at the home office i 
charge of field personnel. 
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East New York Brokers 
Held Annual Dinner 


ARMISTICE DAY EVE AFFAIR 





Col. Stoddard, Former Insurance Sup’t, 
and P. M. Fraser, Pres. N. Y. Under- 


writers’ Ass’n., Principal Speakers 





The annual dinner of the Brownsville 
and East New York Insurance Brokers’ 
Association is an event of no little im- 
portance in brokerage circles, for it is 
usually the occasion for the discussion of 
problems which press for solution. 

At the second annual affair which took 
place on Thursday night of last week at 
the Hopkinson Mansion, Brooklyn. and 
which was attended by Col. F. R. Stod- 
dard, former superintendent of insurance, 
and several other distinguished guests, 
the question of paramount importance 
was that of the proposed legislation 
looking to the written examination for 
brokers. 

A Festive Occasion 

It being Armistice Day Eve, the occa- 

sion was a somewhat festive one and a 


good show was staged consisting of two - 


or three acts of vaudeville from some of 
the. Broadway show houses. One of 
these was a dancing act from George 


White’s “Scandals.” Dancing followed 
the dinner and speeches. 

The speakers were, in addition to 
President S. S. Wolfson, Peter M. 
Fraser, president of the New York As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters; Francis 
R. Stoddard, former superintendent of 


insurance, and Harry M. Feurstein, a 
Brooklyn broker. Others at the speak- 
ers’ table were Robert Keleher, presi- 


dent, General Brokers’ Association of 
the Metropolitan District; J. Laverne 
Wood, chief of the complaint bureau of 


the insurance department; Isidor Gaster, 
vice-president of the Brownsville Asso- 
ciation; Mortimer Weinberg, president 


of the Brooklyn Brokers’ Association, 
and Jacob Lack, a former president. 


Throws, Down Gauntlet 

President Wolfson, who presided and 
introduced the speakers, threw down the 
gauntlet of battle in his opening remarks 
when he declared that his organization 
intended to fight to a finish the idea of 
re-examining brokers who already have 
licenses. He said he had stated this to 
be the position of the Brownsville Brok- 
ers’ Association in the recent’ conference 
which the brokers of Greater New York 
had with Colonel Stoddard. Referring to 
the attempts which he says are being 
made to eliminate the little broker, Mr. 
Wolfson declared that “there is room 
for every broker and we shall fight for 
the rights of the little fellow as well as 
the big fellows.” 

P. M. Fraser made a brief address in 
which he expressed his pleasure at being 
the guest of the association and also re- 
ferred to the series of educational meet- 
ings which are being held under the aus- 
pices of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York. He extended a cor- 
dial invitation to the brokers to attend 
the November 17 meeting at the Com- 
munity Church, New York. 


Col. Stoddard Speaks 

Colonel Stoddard began his address in 
a facetious vein when he said: “In the 
department I made the brokers and Mr. 
Wood, who is here at my side, electro- 
cuted them.” He then launched into a 
serious discussion of what is thought by 
some prominent brokers to be the great- 
est problem ahead of them, namely, the 
written examination of brokers. He put 
himself definitely on record as being in 
favor of a written examination for all 
brokers regardless of the length of time 
they may have been in the insurance 
business, or whether or not they already 
have licenses. This, of course, means 
that the old or experienced broker would 
probably have to submit to re-examina- 
tion by the department. He said that 
while there has been a good deal of talk 


about this matter among the brokers he 
failed to see where there was any fight 
over it. 


He declared that there are too many 
incompetent brokers in the business who 
bring discredit upon a noble profession, 
and that it is up to the heads of the 
brokers’ committees to present a united 
front and thus bring about the solution 
of their troubles. He said the brokers 
must get together on the matter if they 
ever hope to find a solution of their dif- 
ficulty. 

“T believe in a fair examination for the 
broker,” said Col. Stoddard. “If, instead 
of having 22,000 brokers in the state, we 
could gradually eliminate the onc line 
broker (the fellow who wants to share 
your commissions) you would be lots bet- 
ter off. I believe that in time some of 
the 22,000 would begin to drop off by 
the hundreds.” 

Mr. Stoddard also discussed acquisition 
costs. He praised the department for 
work which it is doing in trying to bring 
about the adjustment of this important 
matter. He told something of his expe- 
rience with the companies and the brok- 
ers, and said he had often urged the 
companies to get back of the brokers; 
that by so doing they would find a sym- 
pathetic response and that the broker, 
the company and the public would be 
benefited thereby. 


Feurstein’s Idea 


H. M. Feurstein, a well known broker 
in fire and marine insurance, presented 
his views in connection with the broker’s 
serving at least a year’s apprenticeship 
before being licensed. It was he who 
last year attempted to secure the pas- 
sage of a bill in the Albany Legislature 
to that effect. He thought that his idea 
was the proper solution of the problem 
of eliminating the incompetent person. 
He thought the written examination was 
not an altogether fair test of an agent’s 
ability and gave it as his belief that 
there were many experienced brokers 


now holding licenses who might fail to 
pass an examination on technicalities. 

There were a number of prominent 
members from some of the big New 
York life companies in attendance. Some 
of those present were W. E. Barton and 
R. F. Pennell, Union Central, and Jack 
Fraser, Connecticut Mutual. There were 
about three hundred persons at the din- 
ner. 

A Good Show 


A feature of the evening was the en- 
tertainment which was under the direc- 
tor of “Dave Gardiner,” known in vaude- 
ville circles as the “Nut.” There were 
several singing and dancing acts and clog 
dancing by a team known as Murray and 
Fane. The real hit of the occasion was 
an exhibition of drumming by an eight- 
year-old boy named “Sonny” Tapps who 
comes of a theatrical family. 





REVISED GUIDE FOR AGENTS 
United States F. & G. Issues New Loose 
Leaf Book for the Instruction 
of New Men 


A new loose-leaf guide for agents has 
been issued by the United States F. & 
G. The loose leaf feature has been in- 
troduced into this guide in order to pro- 
vide for changes in bond and policy 
forms. 

The volume contains the usual list of 
the officers, directors, home office de- 
partments, together with general instruc- 
tions, and information. 

The book is divided into three parts— 
surety, burglary and casualty—and a 
brief description of each line is given 
under the department that underwrites it. 

Following the brief descriptions of the 
several lines of the company’s business 
is an alphabetical list of most of the 
numbers of application and bond and pol- 
icy forms, showing in opposite columns 
the form of application and bond and 
policy form to be used and the depart- 
ments at the home office handling it. 
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Scull’s Astuteness As 
A Financier Praised 


LATE U. S. F. & G. CHAIRMAN 
House Organ of Company Devotes 
Three Pages to His Career; Also 
a Keen Underwriter 





Considerable space was devoted to the 


career and financial prowess of the late 
Charles C. Scull, chairman of the board, 
United States F. & G., in the current 
issue of that company’s “Bulletin.” In 
paying him a well deserved tribute the 
writer said in part: 


“Mr. Scull was probably one of the 
most remarkable men in the surety busi- 
ness in America. With this company he 
occupied a unique position and one which 
probably has no parallel in any other 
surety company. 

“He was unexcelled both as an under- 
writer and as an investment expert. For 
many vears he exercised close supervi- 
sion over all surety matters and was the 
final arbiter as to the issuance by the 
company of large or hazardous bonds. 
He made all the investments of the com- 
pany, and the sound judgment with 
which this was done is shown in the 
remarkable investment position of the 
company at the present time. 

“His information about securities was 
encyclopedic, and he frequently amazed 
his associates by injecting into their dis- 
cussions crisp verbal analyses of particu- 
lar issues, accompanied by a fund of ex- 
act, detailed information about the cor- 
porations issuing them and business con- 
ditions affecting the corporations. 

“His ability to do this without refer- 
ence to notes was one of the remarkable 
characteristics of his mind, and was de- 
veloped by such close. and constant read- 
ing of financial publications and reports 
as would have staggered an ordinary 
man.” 





W. G. WILSON ON A. & H. CLAIMS 





Delivers Little Sermon to Aetna Life 
Ohio Claim Department at Its 
Annual Outing 
Members of the entire Ohio claim de- 
partment of the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Companies, reporting to W. G. Wilson, 
manager of the company at Cleveland, 
held their annual fall frolic recently with 
a combination of serious claim matters 
and athletic and social diversions on the 
program. One of the speakers was W. 
L. Morrow, superintendent of health and 

accident claims at the home office. 

Mr. Wilson also took the floor and he 
elaborated upon the fact that the claim 
man ordinarily goes out to meet an 
alien enemy, but with accident and health 
claims he meets directly with the as- 
sured. Therefore it behooves him, in 
Mr. Wilson’s opinion, to arouse an atti- 
tude of urbanity and have a sympathetic 
frame of mind for the man who has a 
claim. 

Further suggestions made by Mr. Wil- 
son were that the claim man is the per- 
sonification of the fine company that the 
agent has sold the assured. “Avoid short- 
ness of speech,” he urged, “curtness of 
manner and a sensitive frame of mind. 
Don’t be a Santa Claus and pass out 
bounty, but give the assured a square 
deal and get a square deal from him in 
return. Build up the reputation of the 
company you represent.” 





CALL FOR CAROL SINGERS 


The call was issued this week for carol 
singers to participate in the annual 
Christmastide song-fest which is to be 
held on December 22 on Maiden Lane, 
New York, in front of the Great Ameri- 
can Building. 

D. M. Darby, of the Darby-Pollock 
Corporation, is the director, and he urges 
all who are interested to come to re- 
hearsals every Wednesday from _half- 
past twelve to one o'clock in the Aetna 
Life recreation room at 100 William 
Street, beginning November 16. 


FEDERATION MEETING DEC. 5 


The Insurance Federation of America 
is to meet at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on December 5 and plans are now 
under way to make this meeting an at- 
tractive one. For the annual banquet in 
the evening W. I. Nolan, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, will talk on “The 
Biggest Business in America” and Phil 
Braniff, the popular Oklahoma _ City 
agent-philosopher, will have “Some Ob- 
servations” to make in his own inim- 
itable way. 





JONES & WHITLOCK APPOINTED 

The Northeastern Surety of New York 
named Jones & Whitlock, Inc., as its 
downtown New York agents this week. 
This agency was founded in 1840 and 
represents the Globe & Rutgers, the In- 
surance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the Importers & Exporters 
for fire lines. 

The Northeastern Surety started about 
two months ago with a paid-in capital 
of $250,000 and a surplus of $132,500. It 
is reported to be doing nicely. 





Sketch Interview 


(Continued from page 20) 
mean something; they are pretty stiff. 
In fact, I should not want to take one 
myself without some preliminary prep- 
aration and some pretty concentrated 
studying. 

“The crying need of the time in insur- 
ance is for young men with inherent abil- 
itv, with a flair for insurance and who 
will apply themselves.. I have heard some 
comment that the mere passing of exam- 
inations does not necessarily mean that 
a young man will become an able under- 
writer or fit into any other insurance 
niche which is difficult to fill, but the 
law of average applies here as elsewhere 
and you take 1,000 men who have not 
taken and passed those examinations and 
1,000 men who have and I am quite posi- 
tive that the future will see the gradu- 
ates of the Chartered Insurance Institute 
forging much faster ahead. Occasional- 
ly we find that a man becomes a fellow 
or an associate of the Institute through 
mere pedagogic achievement but recently 
in six cases which came under my review 
only one of the six was pedagogic. 

-The Flair for Insurance 

“One of the main considerations in 
judging the career possibilities of young 
men in insurance offices is whether they 
have the flair for insurance which is as 
marked in some men as a flair for art or 
finance or writing poetry is in others. 
Of course, if a man has that flair and 
his degree, too, then it takes a lot to 
stop him from reaching higher positions.” 

Mr. Sketch said that it was the prac- 
tice in British insurance offices to take 


in boys of seventeen or eighteen, and 
advance them until by the time they are 
twenty-one they can live upon their own 
resources and their situation continues 
to improve until by the time they are 
twenty-seven they are in a position to 
marry. After a boy has been with the 
company for a few years and it is found 
by his superiors that he has not the 
qualifications or liking for insurance 
which will make a good insurance man 
of him, he may be dismissed. Mr. Sketch 
thought that this was the fair thing to 
do, as he would make way in the com- 
pany for a man better qualified while 
it would permit the young man to go 
where his particular talents, if he has 
any, will find a better reward and rec- 
ognition. 

Mr. Sketch said that these dismissals 
are not brusquely made, but the young 
man is called over by his chief and told: 
“Look here, my boy. You are not built 
for this game and you are young enough 
to get out. You are at an age where it 
will not be difficult to find some other 
outlet for your energies and where you 
will be better off. Your particular bent 
is not insurance.” 

One of the felicitous features of Mr. 
Sketch’s trip here was a luncheon given 
on Armistice Day in his honor and at- 
tended by officers and committee mem- 
bers of the Insurance Society of .New 
York on Armistice Day, and some other 
guests. It was attended by a number 
of representative men in all lines of in- 
surance, including life and marine. On 
the menu appeared a paragraph from the 
inaugural address made by Mr. Sketch 
when he took office as president of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute. It read 
as follows: 

“Insurance is a business which is car- 
ried on on the grounds of good faith 
alone. Anything we can do, therefore, 
to maintain that hold of business 
throughout the world is something we 
should aim at, and something we should 
in every way endeavor to fulfill.” 

Mr. Lunt’s Introduction 

Mr. Sketch was introduced to the 
guests by President Lunt of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. 

Mr. Lunt, whose introductions of dis- 
tinguished visitors at events such as this 
are classics, again scored a bull’s-eye 
relative to Mr. Sketch whom he painted 
as one of the big and strong personalities 
in international insurance. 

In his talk Mr. Lunt said: “It is most 
appropriate that Mr. Sketch should be 
our guest as he has long been active in 
and is now president of the British Char- 
tered Insurance Institute. His organi- 
zation resembles our own Insurance In- 
stitute of America. They have a central 
body as we have and various subsidiary 
societies like our own. 

“These societies in England seem to be 
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located in places with the most enchant. 
ing and lyrical names—in Aberdeen and 
Dundee, in Ipswich and Nottingham, jp 
Cardiff and Manchester. About them 
clings an historic aroma which is 
matched by present day achievement. 
_“Insurance management is a profes. 
sion and an exacting one. Portia said 
to her wooers: ‘Who chooseth me must 
give and hazard all he hath.’ And sg 
it is with: those following the profession 
of insurance. Each must give and haz- 
ard all he hath of understanding, of Ia. 
bor, of body and of brains. ' 

“Our guest of honor exemplifies in his 
person and in his career all that is best 
in the profession of insurance which he 
adorns. His skill and his resourcefulness 
in practical underwriting; his co-opera- 
tive and constructive work in the tech- 
nical societies of England; his accom- 
plishments and his success in the man- 
agement of his companies over a far- 
flung jurisdiction—all of these have made 
him an outstanding figure among the 
insurance executives of more than one 
country.” 


The Phoenix Assurance 


In his response Mr. Sketch briefly dis- 
cussed the Chartered Insurance Institute 
Inci- 
dentally he said that in the past six years 
representatives of the Phoenix Assurance 
had the good fortune to win six times 
running the F. W. Pascoe-Rutter prize 
awarded each year to the student who 
passes the best examination in any 
branch of insurance. Winning such a 
prize is regarded as a blue ribbon event. 
Mr. Pascoe-Rutter is governor of the 
London & Lancashire. 

Among those at the luncheon were 
Percival Beresford, United States man- 
ager of the Phoenix, who, by the way, 
has been almost a lifelong friend of Mr. 
Sketch, and Frederick Richardson, 
United States manager of the General 
Accident, with which company Mr. 
Sketch was associated for a number of 
years. 

The Phoenix Assurance is one of the 
best known of the British insurance com- 
panies operating in this country. It is 
not only a strong and well-planted com- 
pany but has a most enviable American 
reputation because of its long and splen- 
did career on this side of the water. 

Percival Beresford, the United States 
manager and United States attorney of 
the Phoenix, is one of the leading and 
most highly respected executives in this 
country. Among the important other 
positions he holds are these: president 
of the Imperial Assurance of New York, 
president of the Columbia Insurance Co. 
of New Jersey, president of the United 
Firemen’s of Philadelphia, chairman of 
the board of Phoenix Indemnity, and a 
director in America of the London 
Guarantee & Accident. 





Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 19) 


ceding companies in countries with 4 
more or less stable currency, and thost 
transacting large business in Amierita 
were in the happy position of having n0 
inconsiderable sums locked up in dollars. 
It is said that some of them are anxious 
ly awaiting the day when they may get 
this money back. 

“The economical situation in Germany 
is improving. Fire business, bad in 1925 
was better in 1926, and up to the pres 
ent 1927 had been good. The elimina 
tion of the weaker companies has less 
ened competition. German re-insuranct 
in short is recovering. 

“Many of the German re-insuranct 
companies have established agencics 
France and three have come over 1 
England. The National of Stettin led the 
way by sending Mr. Vogt as Londot 
manager, and the Cologne and the Thur 
ingia have appointed brokers here to att 
as their agents. The German companies 
are entering on an enterprising policy, 
and their experience in re-insurancc and 
their thorough methods will no doubt 
win them renewed success.” 





